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The Autobiography of an Actor. 


Y ancestors, time out of mind, cherished a passion for the 
esthetic, and I should be a traitor to a noble descent if I 
diverged from the graceful path first outlined and trodden by the 
founder of the family, and respectfully followed byseveral generations 
of successors. If the reader, who hasa strong taste for theatricals, 
will consult the file of playbills. carefully treasured by Mr. Peter 
Potter, the worthy landlord of the “ Weasel and Gridiron” in Ilfra- 
combe, Devonshire, he will find among the troupe who honoured 
the western circuit, when strollers found favour in each town and 
populous village, the name of Silverton Singleton, the jeune 
premier and general utility man. That was my nom de théétre, 
adopted as a concession to an unjustifiable family pride and pre- 
judice. My real name is Adolphus Muggins—that single 
appellation being a corruption of “ Mougainville,” the original 
family name. The Mougainvilles were Norman knights who had 
followed the fortunes of William, surnamed the Conqueror, cutting 
throats at Hastings to secure the succession of their chief, and 
subsequently cutting a few more to maintain the landed property 
they had earned by their valour. The Mougainvilles stuck to 
King John and his immediate successors, but when the White 
and the Red Rose fell out, the family declared for the Lancas- 
trians, and, like them, were upset by the Yorkists. Their lands 
being sequestrated by the victorious party, they dropped the 
proud affix “ville,” and became simply the Mougains, which 
euphonious name, in the progress of years and vulgar associations, 
underwent corruption to Moregains (a misnomer at best, for they 
gained no more land), thence to Morgan, Muggan, and so down 
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to Muggins. Lives of great men, the poet says, all remind us 
“we may make our lives sublime.” By parity of reasoning, the 
lives of little men, if published, may only make their fellow- 
creatures ridiculous, and as I owe mankind no grudge—for I have 
been well treated on the whole—I do not feel disposed to go into 
an elaborate autobiography. I could not—I would not—tell all 
the truth—and if the story is not unreservedly told it is better 
left alone. 

Weil, if I do not believe that a full memoir is worth the 
trouble of writing, or reading when written, it is at least possible 
that some of the incidents of my early youth may afford enter- 
tainment. 

As an old Irish song goes, “At sixteen years old you could 
get little good of me.” There were anxious family debates as to 
the choice of a profession for young hopeful. My stepfather 
suggested the law. His telescopic eye saw the Lord Chancellor’s 
wig adorning my brow in maturity, and therefore he would cheer- 
fully bear all the expense of a previous course of Blackstone, 
Coke upon Littleton, and the statutes at large ex route to the 
dignity. My excellent mother, fant soit peu pieuse, was 
convinced that if I went into the Church, I should be sure to 
obtain the reversion of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s mitre. 
She beheld it in prospect and in her dreams. An uncle, by his 
marriage with one of my mother’s sisters, proposed the army. 
As he had lost an arm at Maida and a leg at Vimeira, he had a 
right to request the Commander-in-Chief to give me a commis- 
sion, and he thought it a pity that such a fine specimen of 
sprouting manhood as his nephew ‘should be thrown away on 
what they called the liberal professions, when he would fill a pit 
so becomingly. But neither the mitre nor the lawyer's gown had 
any attractions for me. I hated study. “My” only books were 
women’s looks. I might have grasped a sword and trod the path 
chalked out by Wellington for aspiring youth, but war was played 
out in Europe, and ‘no commissions were available. Clerkships 
of any kind were my horror. So I at once selected the stage 
for a profession. 

Now my friends disagreed with me as to my fitness for “ strut- 
ting and fretting” until I had proved a certain degree of capa- 
bility by a few amateur displays. The opportunity was not 
wanting, for amateur acting was then much in vogue, even in the 
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highest circles of society. There was a “wealthy fool with gold 
in store’ named Coates. He drove a curricle, shaped like a 
nautilus shell, of a “rose pink” colour, with a bright chanticleer, 
proclaiming the morn, asa crest. There were silver roosters all 
over the harness, and the motto of this eccentric gentleman was, 
“While I live I'll crow.” He believed he could play Romeo, and 
actually paid the manager of the Haymarket Theatre to let him 
appear. The gold tempted the lessee, and Coates came out in a 
gorgeous costume, and a hat and feathers looped up with real 
diamonds of great value. Nature had not been kind to Mr. 
Coates. When she was engaged in the manufacture of a homely 
race she selected Mr. Coates’s face “as a sample for all the rest.” 
; His acting was extravagance run into madness. He out-Heroded 
Herod, except in the tender passages, and then he was as maudlin 
as a lovesick schoolgirl. But his dying scene was gravely 
original, He had the rattles in his throat; he moaned, he 
groaned, he writhed and wriggled like a worm in the last agonies 
of dissolution ; and finally, with a convulsive start, he stretched 
himself on his back and expired. The audience screamed with 
delight, and laughed till their sides ached. “Bravo, Coates!” 
“Try it again, old fellow!” “ Encore the death scene—encore, 
encore!” And in the plenitude of his vanity, at so unequivocal 
‘ a proof of his genius, he rose and repeated the throes, the 
grimaces, and the final kick. The house redoubled its cheers ; 
there never was such a racket; no other actor could be heard ; 
. the play was not permitted to proceed until “ Romeo Coates” rose 
a third time, and making a low bow, positively died a third time, 
to the chorus of “cock-a-doodle-doo” from every part of the 
building. 

Another famous amateur of the.time was Colonel Berkeley, 
afterwards Earl Fitzhardinge. He lived at Cheltenham, and 
patronized theatricals. The sad story of his infatuation for the 
lovely Maria Foote and its results have been told before. 

These affairs proved that whatever the drama might be, ama- 
teur affairs were either demoralizing or absurd. I resolved, there- 
fore, after a few experiences, to abandon the pastime at once, and 
goin for the stage asa matter of business. Accordingly, having 
had the honour of being presented to that perfect gentleman and 
superb actor, Mr. John Kemble, who had complimented me on my 
performance (ex amateur) of Laertes to the Hamlet of Lord 
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Somebody, at the house of a lady of distinction, whe afterwards 
became Mrs. Coutts and then Duchess of St. Albans, I called on 
him (Kemble) to solicit his advice as to the best means of be- 
coming a good histrion. Serious in manner, John Kemble was 
nevertheless kind and cheerful. All the profession respected him, 
for he was courteous to the humblest super. “I thank you, 
gentlemen,” he would say to a few poor men who had been re- 
hearsing conspirators, senators, &c. &c., for four hours, He gave 
me some excellent hints, but did not advise my adopting the 
stage professionally. It was laborious, precarious, and held in 
disrespect. Actors were “vagabonds” by Act of Parliament: 
They amused the world, but the world treated them with scorn. 
Nevertheless I was still bent on being an actor. There was one 
theatrical agent only in London in 1818. His name was Sims. 
He had a small office in Great Russell Street, Drury Lane. He 
sat in his parlour like an old spider, prompt to catch Thespic flies. 
Around the room, forming the cobweb which enmeshed the giddy, 
hung files of play bills from the few country-places which had 
theatres. Bath, York, Cork, and Dublin were the most con- 
spicuous, but there were smaller localites whose larger pretensions 
were marked by bolder type and longer announcements. Having 
registered myself as “Sylvester Silverton,’ and paid the requisite 
fee of five shillings, I was bidden to take my choice. I selected 
Biggleston Swopsey, in a western county, because a “ juvenile” was 
wanted. The salary was not of lavishing proportions, but Mr. 
Sims assured me that there was fine scope for “business,” and if 
I made a name in the town I might get a good benefit. He did 
not think the common wardrobe would prove very extensive, and 
as there were no “costoomers” (costumiers) in the town (B. S.) I 
had better take a few dresses with me—the more showy the 
better—and procure some tights, or shapes. I forthwith pro- 
ceeded to equip myself at an old masquerade warehouse where 
“fleshings” and “shapes” were obtainable ; but as they were all 
“a world too wide” for my slender shanks, I had to be measured 
for a pair. The tailor was disgustingly impolite—coarse and 
vulgar in the extreme. When I referred to the tenuity of my 
limbs, saying they were “rather thin,” “Not rather,” quoth Snip, 
“but very thin. Your calves are regularly gone to grass.” I 
certainly was a scarecrow. Falstaff’s description of Shallow as 
a youth applied to me exactly. I was “like a forked raddish.” 
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My dimensions “to any thick sight” were nearly invisible. But 
the Sartor need not have been so discourteous to a customer. 
Mr. Bluffins, the manager of the Bigglestone Swopsey Temple of 
the Muses, Thalia and Melpomene (he called the latter lady Moll 
Pomona), was a very short man, with a face red enough to frighten 
and enrage a bull, and he had a sinister cast in one eye. He 
received me very bluntly. “Oh, you be come at last! Muster Sims 
he wrote as you was on the way.” This, in hard Wiltshire dialect. 
I explained that I was delayed in getting my shapes. “Shapes 
be blowed !” exclaimed Bluffins, “you could have had the last 
man’s, He were a thought bigger than you, but my missus would 
have took them in to fit your leg.” He then sent me away to get 
a lodging and return to him at once. “Sharp’s the word and 
quick’s the motion,” said he. I was soon suited with a bedroom 
over a baker’s shop at four shillings a week, washing one shirt 
included. I went back to the theatre—a small edifice which had 
once done duty as a Methodist chapel (from a sermon to a song !) 
that had got into difficulties. “Now,” quoth Bluffins, on my re- 
appearance, “are you up in Roderigo? We play “Othello” to- 
morrow, and Mr. Wandenhoff be coming for six nights. Heis the 
Liverpool great gun.” I said I knew the play but not the words of 
Roderigo. “Well, you can wing it, you know.” “Wing it? As 
how?” “Why read the part behind the scenes before you go on, 
and then tip them the dilog. We rehearse to-morrow at ten. 
I’ve got a new Desdemony, and old Walpole is a slap-up Iago.” 
I was going, when he called me back. “Look here: your sal. 
(salary) will be ten bob a-week if you do well enough, but when 
biz. is bad we share.” “Any benefit ?”? Oh, yes, you stand the 
expenscs and takes what’s left.” After a walk through the little 
town, I called at a clean public-house, had a mutton-chop and a 
cup of tea, and went to my lodging to study Roderigo by the 
light of a tallow-candle. The next morning at ten I was at the 
theatre, and Mr. Vandenhoff, who had come by the night coach, 
was on the stage. We were all formally introduced to him, 
Roderigo as the “‘ young un’ who had just joined and was a-going 
to make his dedoo.”, As there was not too much room to spare 
behind the scenes, those of the company who were not required 
in certain scenes sat in the pit. The rehearsals occupied some 
hours and were carefully gone through. Vandenhoff was an 
actor of the John Kemble school, <A good elocutionist, but cold 
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and sententious. In a toga or a long cloak he could fairly 
represent the accepted idea of a Roman consul or a heavy father, 
but when it was his lot to portray the more passionate and 
emotional characters, you saw at once that he either had no feeling 
for the réle, or deemed the display of rage, love, madness or heroism 
beneath the dignity of so grave a personage. The words came 
from his lips because they were dictated by his head—his 
memory—but nothing sprang from his heart. Thus his Othello 
was grandly dictatorial, and it seemed a matter of surprise that 
an Iago should attempt to disturb so adamantine a Moor. His 
long speeches were lofty ; his short ones mere morals—“ words.” 
However, he was a gentleman in his bearing and took considerable 
pains to drill the Bluffin’s lot. We played “Macbeth,” “Cato,” 
“ Hamlet,” and “Othello,” and I at least learnt that the taste of 
the day was in favour of a measured elocution. After Vanden- 
hoff we had Mr. William H. Betty, erst “the young Roscius.” 
In his boyhood he had won fame and money by his repre- 
sentation of the heroes of sundry tragedies. His youth and 
personal beauty, and the intelligent manner in which he recited, 
following an anxious mother’s instructions, caused him to be 
much patronized. As he advanced in life, however, he realized 
the ordinarily fatal results of precocity. His style and his face 
became heavy, and his speech lacked music; he had neither 
genius, nor inspiration. The title “Roscius” was altogether mis- 
applied, for he had none of the reputed qualities of the famous 
Roman actor left. I played Alonzo to his Zango, but imbibed 
no professional sympathy. 

Just before Betty had run through his repertory we were startled 
with the intimation that Mr. Bluffins had engaged the Exeter Theatre, 
and that we were to tramp thither to perform with the great Edmund 
Kean, then themighty star of the hour. I was frantic with joy. I had 
frequently seen him play in London, but the idea of treading the 
boards with him was an honour that “ stood not within the pro- 
spect of belief.” As soon as the ci-devant Roscius was gone, Mr. 
Walpole, who had played Macduff, Iago, &c., as second to the two 
dim stars, resumed his position as leader of the stock company. 
The old gentleman had been so much accustomed to being shelved 
when any celebrities came down into our part of the country, that 
he had lost much of the professional pride which hangs about 
“crushed tragedians ;” still, in spite of poverty and the approach of 
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the “last scene of all”—for he was beyond three-score-and-ten— 
he adored his art, and took great pains to render justice to the 
poetry of the drama. Kind and modest, he helped me much in 
my reading of parts, which of course was crude and erroneous, and 
when he stepped back to his old place he raised me to the second 
rank, and cast me for the characters he had recently vacated. This 
excited the jealousy of Mr. Percival Monckton (whose real name 
was Barnaby Timkins, a tailor by profession), and he did not 
hesitate to give utterance to his feelings in the presence of the other 
actors. “That's just like old Snivel and Drip” (the opprobrious 
term he applied to Walpole) ; “ he takes up with that skin-and-bone 
Silverton, because the feller’s got money and finds beer for old 
blood.” This was an outrageous scandal, for the leading tragedian 
was quite above drinking at my expense, excepting, of course, 
when I invited him to a frugal supper after an arduous night’s 
performance. 

There were always a five-act play and two-act farce, and we all 
played in both. Monckton had been heard to say that he would do 
for me the first time we had to fight, and sure enough, when he was 
cast for the fiery Tybalt, and I made my coup d’essai as Romeo, he 
“ the prince of cats,” as Mercutio calls Tybalt—“ the very butcher of 
a silk button, a duellist, a duellist”—-made a tremendous onslaught 
on my person. Happily, however, I had not forgotten the training 
in Yescrime at the French military school. I was cunning of 
fence and could come the “ immortal passado! the punto reverso!”’ 
as well as any youth of my years. So when I found that 
Monckton was intent on doing me bodily harm I joined issue with 
him right heartily, and had the misfortune to poke out his left 
eye. It was purely accidental. I had feigned.a thrust at his 
shoulder, but he knocked up my rapier with his “ parry,” and the 
weapon scratched his cheek, and being stopped at the cheekbone 
for a moment, glanced up and struck the optic. As he fell, ac- 
cording to the business of the scene, he anathematized me in loud 
tones. “Sarved him right!” cried Bluffins, who had been standing 
at the wing. Monckton was carried off, and a surgeon was at once 
summoned to the theatre. He pronounced the eyesight utterly 
destroyed. I really felt much chagrined at the event and cheer- 
fully paid the doctor's fee ; but Monckton (Timkins) was unable 
to continue in the theatrical line, and returned to the family mansion 
in Great Torrington, a wiser if not a better tailor. 
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On the morning following the disaster I was in my room studying 
Rolando (“Honeymoon”) for Walpole’s benefit. There came a 
tap at the door, “ some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door.” I rose and let in a tall, cadaverous man, with draggled 
beard. “Mister,” said my visitor, “I guessed I’d come soon, as I 
mean business.” “With me, sir?” “Well, yes, look here. I 
saw you last night at the theatre. I had a mind to make 
Monckton an offer, but now he’s disfigured and sick, and as you 
seem to act tolerably, I’ve come to give you a chance.” “You 
are very kind ; in what way?” “I’m coming to that. You see, 
I’m manager of a theatre, and want to strengthen my company. 
They tell me you draw ten shillings a week. I'll give you fifteen.” 
“May I ask where your theatre is situated?” “Well, nowhere 
particular. I’ve a liking for locomotion, and so go about 
from place to place. People soon get tired of the same thing.” 
“You've a portable theatre, then?” “Yes; it’s the biggest 
thing of the sort anywhere! Next week we shall be at Ilfra- 
combe. There’s a fair there, and my traps are gone with the 
company to be fixed up.” “What do you play there?” “Why, 
’most everything—tragedy, pantomime, all kinds of dramas. 
We open with a strong tragedy that’s had a great run over the 
water.” “Is it one of Shakespeare’s ?” “Well, that may be 
his name; but I’ve given it a highfalutin title that takes at a 
fair—'The Murderous Magician of Missouri and the Demon’s 
Dungeon of Dacota.’ I’ve all the scenes ready—and my ! won't 
you get ‘rounds’ when you fling Greycat over the Horseshoe Falls, 
after a fight with two pirates and three niggers ?” But I did not feel 
inclined to become a member of a showman’s booth, even at the 
tempting advance of five shillings, and the privilege of dancing 
on a platform. I therefore civilly declined the offer, on the 
ground that I could not fairly leave Manager Bluffins, as I had 
deprived him of the services of one of the company by poking 
out his eye. 

It was now time for the Bluffin’s lot to move to Exeter, for, as 
I have said, the great Edmund Kean was coming down to play for 
a few nights at the scene of his early exploits. Kean opened in 
Shylock. _It was the part in which he made his first appear- 
ance in London, and the one which attracted the attention of 
Sheridan, or a friend of Sheridan’s, when he played it at Exeter. 
I believe Kean had never visited the scene of his earlier achieve- 
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ments until that time, and now his old friends and admirers crowded 
to give him a welcome. I was cast for Salanio and Gratiano, for 
the paucity of actors, in one particular line, in our company, 
rendered doubling parts unavoidable. This took me on to the 
stage in some of the scenes in which Shylock appears, and gave me 
an opportunity of noticing Kean’s reading of certain passages. The 
first that attracted my attention was in the address to Antonio, in 
the third scene of the first act. I stood at the wing and listened. 
The speech, as generally delivered, runs thus :— 
‘* Signor Antonio, many a time and oft, on the Rialto, 
You have rated me about my monies and my usances.” 
The phrase “ many a time and oft” is clearly tautological, but as it 
occurs in more than one of Shakespeare’s plays, it passes as a 
redundancy of verbiage common to the time. Kean, however, 
made a point of emphasizing the reproach, and gave it 
thus :— 
“Many a time—and oft on the Rialto !” 


manifesting thereby a sense of greater wrong than would have 
been inflicted elsewhere. The sting of the “rating” lay in the 
locality. The Rialto was the great mart or Exchange “where 
merchants most did congregate,” and therefore the Jew felt the 
degradation the more severely. Another phrase which Kean 
enunciated with prodigious force, was : 


** You called me misbeliever, cut-throat dog,” 


In almost all the editions of Shakespeare the two last words are 
connected—“ cut-throat” becoming an adjective of the noun 
“dog.” Now, Kean maintained that dogs did not cut throats, 
and showed that, in later passages, the most offensive epithet 
applied to Shylock was “dog,” pur e¢ simple. Accordingly, he 
rendered the lines thus : 

“You called me misbeliever, cut-throat—dog ! 

And spat upon my Jewish gaberdine.” 
And his emphatic utterance of the final word of the first line, 
accompanied by a peculiarly savage look, found a response in 
the hearts of the audience, for they applauded vociferously. 
There have been many Shylocks on the English stage, and 
they have varied essentially in their representations. Macklin, 
whose interpretation was so acceptable to London audiences 
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that the portraits of the old man were accompanied by the 
lines, 
** This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew.” 
is said to have imparted a certain dignity to the character which 
removed it from the herd of low, malignant “dogs” usually pre- 
sented on the stage. Macklin’s stature, perhaps, supported the 
idea that Shylock was grand because he had faith in the integrity 
of his cause and the strict laws of Venice. Kean had no dignity 
of manner or appearance. He was very short. All the fiercer 
passions of human nature found expression in his dark eye, 
curling lip, harsh voice, earnest manner ; but he could be tender 
and pathetic, amatory and serious, as occasion served or the part 
demanded. “Richard III.” followed the “Merchant of Venice,” 
and I was selected for Richmond because I could fence. Kean 
was a wonderful swordsman, and, when excited by drink, was a 
fearful, reckless antagonist. At the rehearsal he told me frankly 
that I had better be on my guard, for that he was sometimes a 
perfect devil in Bosworth Field. At night I saw that, if the fight 
were prolonged to give it the air of a very dreadful struggle for 
life, I should come off second best; so, rather against Kean’s 
will, I seized the earliest opportunity of killing him in view of 
the audience. However, he took it all in good part, and invited 
me to sup with him. Three others of the company were likewise 
his guests, and we were very merry. Kean drank an amazing 
quantity of hot gin-and-water, but it did not seem to produce a 
very powerful effect upon him until long after midnight. He 
gave us many details of his provincial life, and recalled, with 
evident sorrow, the companions of his early struggles, some of 
whom had passed away. He had provided for others at London 
theatres. As he was not going to play Macbeth, I asked him 
how he delivered the lines : 
‘* Hang out our banners, &c. &c.” 
Mr. Kemble used to say : 


‘¢ Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still ‘they come.’ ” 


But Kean contended that the outer walls, being lower than those 
of the castle itself, the banners would not have been seen dis- 
tinctly from a distance ; while the reference to “the cry” denoted 
that the outward walls were the proper locality whence to view 
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the approaching force. After Kean’s departure for other towns, 
the performances at Exeter hung fire, until we had a visit from 
Charles Young, the legitimate successor of John Kemble at 
Covent Garden. He was a very amiable man, a scholar, gifted 
with a fine figure and a noble face. His conceptions of the 
great tragic characters which devolved upon him were usually 
just, and the only circumstance which detracted from his 
excellence as an actor was a lisp, of which he was strangely 
unconscious. When Mathews the elder gave imitations of 
all the most popular actors then on the stage, Charles Young 
said to him, “I went to thee you latht night at the Lytheum ; 
your imitationth were very good, but why did you make me 
thpeak with a lithp ?”, Young played Hamlet, which I thought 
very fine, because it was modelled after Kemble’s impersonation, 
but neither of these performers seemed to me to realize the ideal 
Hamlet. Our performances, when Young left us, came to a sudden 
stop, for George III., after being confined in Windsor Castle as 
a lunatic for upwards of a dozen years, “ shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” and was gathered to his ancestors. The public mourning 
was, of course, merely nominal, since no one could really regret 
an event which removed the good old man from the mental dark- 
ness in which he had lived for so long a time. Still, the formality 
of public grief had to be gone through, and this involved the 
suspension of all public entertainments for a given time. Passion 
Week and certain holy festivals are periods of such rigid fastings 
and mortifications to poor actors, that it did not need the addi- 
tion of a royal demise to leave them without bread for a few 
more days. Mr. Bluffins paid us all up, and then announced his 
intention of movinginto Somersetshire and opening at Bath. Bath, 
once the most famous watering-place of the aristocracy, who 
swarmed in the winter to drink the bitter waters, whose virtues 
were supposed to remove the evils acquired by the flesh in a 
course of dissipation, had altogether changed its social character. 
Staid personages of the middle classes, who enjoyed a comfort- 
able independence, now usurped the places once tenanted by 
lords and ladies. There were many men of high literary culture 
among them, and to those persons a play of Shakespeare’s, 
rendered with tolerable care, was always acceptable. Cut down 
Shakespeare as you will, to the miserable tenuity of an “acting 
edition,” there is still vitality enough left to gratify even a 
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voracious appetite and exhibit the unapproachable genius of the 
author. 

The Bath Theatre had for years been one of the principal 
nurseries of the London stage. Actors and actresses, reared 
among a sufficiently fastidious community, were sure of a transfer 
to the metropolis. I therefore quitted the strolling company, and 
sought an appearance at the Bath Theatre, where there was really 
no chance for the reception of Bluffins’s modest troupe. They 
went off to Clifton and Bristol, while I remained to pay court to 
manager Dimond. After two or three weeks of suspense, I 
obtained leave to appear as Orlando in “ As You Like It.” The 
Rosalind of the play was a lady-like, intelligent person named 
Jarman. She was afterwards a London star, but she committed 
the mistake of marrying a vagabond called Ternan, who drank up 
her earnings. 

Having had quite enough of country acting, and seeing but 
little prospect of a summons to London in a professional way, I 
now determined to relinquish the stage for atime and return home. 
It was not without some degree of regret that I parted with 
Bluffins. At our last interview the good fellow said in his homely 
way, “I tell ’ee what ; thee tak’st pains and are quick study, but 
you want ‘ face’ for a tragic actor. Go in for eccentrics and you'll 
do.” But the voice of the charmer was unheeded, 
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During the Strike. 
A Fragment, after Coppée. 
POEM FOR RECITATION. 


FAMISHED, lean, stood in my emptied hut ; 
My wife and children stretched their hands for bread, 

All but the youngest, a poor fragile girl, 
Who lay upon the sacking yonder—dead ! 
Her sharpened features showed the death she’d died, 
And, as her brothers’ cries reached my dulled ear, 
I, maddened, broke from weak, detaining hands, 
And rushed out to the streets ; I knew not where ! 
No children’s shouts were heard. In listless groups 
Of twos and threes they stood ; some talking low 
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DURING THE STRIKE. 





Of those among their playmates who had died, 
And how they envied them! Each word, a blow 
Struck to my heart. My little daughter’s corse 
Upbraiding rose before my bloodshot gaze : 
I was her murderer. Great God! ’twas I, 
Tool of the Strike! for nigh on forty days 
Perforce I had been idle ; made to rest 
And yield my gage in hope of greater gain. 
Meanwhile she died, and should her brothers die? 
I would return to work! My fevered brain 
Seemed peopled by the phantoms of the grave, 
As, running wildly to the drinking-hall 
Where were the men, I burst into their midst, 
And cried, in tones that reached the ears of all: 
“I go to work—you hear? My child is dead— 
Starved by the Strike! Your work—you killed my child! 
The rest will die,—I go to save their lives— 
I choose to work !” My words all hurried, wild, 
Rang through the hall. All, silent, stood around ; 
But one man spoke : “ Coward !” he cried aloud. 
Coward! My eyes discerned above the throng 
My murdered daughter in her infant shroud, 
And her hand beckoned! Coward! then my veins 
Stood out like cords, as with quick, hard-drawn breath: 
“So be it, then,” I cried ; “their blood is yours— 
T will zo¢ work: I give my boys to death !” 

. The man, who’d spoken, laughed! My murderous glance 
Espied there lying on the board a knife. 
I seized it, hissing through my clenchéd teeth : 
‘“* Her death was yours ; as ours, I claim your life !” | 
A sudden stab—a cry from those around— 
He fell—a lifeless thud upon the floor,— 
While, through a veil of blood, I saw HER face, 
Avenged, my child! avenged for evermore ! 

. Then, as the men, half-shrinking, gathered in, 
hn though expectant I should seek to fly: 
‘Leave me,” I said, “ I will accuse myself, 
“Condemn myself, and then—rejoicing—die !” 





M. E, W. 
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Letters of Mademoiselle Rachel. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


T would be rather hard on the interpreters of Melpomene if 
they considered themselves bound to maintain their assumed 
character off the stage as well as on it, and were consequently 
denied the privilege of exchanging their tragedy tones for the 
ordinary accents of everyday life. Mrs. Siddons might, perhaps, 
have accommodated herself to such a regimen, and probably did, 
if the “will it wash ?” anecdote may be relied on as authentic ; 
and a similar example might be cited in the person of Madame 
Dorval, on the authority of the novelist Mrs. Isabella Romer, who 
told me many years ago that, happening to meet the celebrated 
actress at a Marseilles table d’héte, she was warned by her on no 
account to taste the eggs, the advice being given with an intense 
sepulchral bathos which, my informant assured me, literally made 
her shudder. 

Not so Mdlle. Rachel. Once out of sight of the audience, she 
was no longer Roxane or Camille, but as thoroughly domestic a 
bourgeoise as her operatic colleague—Madame Dorus Gras—now 
planning a donkey party to Montmorency, now meditating the 
confection of some “petit plat canaille” for supper. Alfred de 
Musset tells us, in his “Souper chez Mdlle. Rachel,” how, after 
substituting for her usual attire a dressing-gown with a silk hand- 
kerchief round her head, she invited him, together with her mother 
and her eldest sister Sarah,* to partake of her evening meal, con- 
sisting of three tough beefsteaks cooked by herself, a salad, and a 
huge dish of spinach, to which all present, with the exception of 
Sarah, who objected to two-pronged forks, did ample justice. 
This was at the commencement of her career, when the Félix 
family occupied a small apartment in the Passage Véro-Dodat ; 
but even in after years, when luxuriously installed in her charming 
Hdtel Trudon, her simple mode of life underwent no change. She 

* Sabsequently an actress of moderate ability at the Odéon. Unlike her 
more talented sister, she was extremely stout, and on the occasion of a fancy 
ball given by Rachel in the Rue Trudon, made her appearance there ex bergéere, 
and asked her hostess what she thought of her costume. “ Well,” said Rachel, 


trying hard to restrain a smile, “if you wish me to say candidly what I think, you 
look like a shepherdess—who has eaten all her sheep.” 
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abhorred ceremony, and was never so happy as when, surrounded 
by her own familiar circle, she felt herself at liberty to put aside 
what she laughingly termed her “ tragedy airs,” and give full scope 
to that natural gaiety and keen sense of the humorous with which 
those alone who knew her intimately would have been disposed to 
credit her. 

By way of illustrating this particular side of her character, it has 
struck me that a few extracts from her correspondence, selected 
from various sources, published and unpublished, may not be found 
uninteresting. Some of these have appeared in Jules Janin’s ex- 
haustive memorial of the great actress, two or three are taken 
from autograph catalogues, and most of the remainder from the 
originals, which either have been or still are in my possession. 
The first specimen, written at the age of fourteen, is a note ad- 
dressed to St. Aulaire, of the Théatre Francais, a very second-rate 
actor, but an excellent elocutionary master, under whose tuition 
the youthful Rachel had commenced her dramatic education. She 
afterwards received instruction from Samson and Michelot. 

* July 8, 1835. 

“My GOOD PROFESSOR,—Will you pardon me if I miss my 
lesson to-day? I have been to the Bois de Boulogne, and as I 
felt very tired, mamma made me take a bath, and since breakfast 
I have been in bed. Please answer this, and do not scold me, for 
indeed I cannot come. 

“ELISA.”* 


Five years later (April 8, 1840) she writes to her mother in the 
following ultra-ceremonious style :— 


“T beg Madame Felix kindly to lend my sister Sarah my lace 
handkerchief. By so doing, she will infinitely oblige the under- 
signed, who has devoted her life to her for the last nineteen 
years. 

“ Believe me, Madame, your sincerely affectionate 

“ RACHEL.” 


Shortly after her first appearance at the Comédie Frangaise, 
M. Buloz, then manager of the theatre, having written to remind 
her (on New Year’s Day) that her presence that evening in the 


* Her usual signature at this period, her baptismal names being Elisabeth 
Rachel. 
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“cérémonie” at the close of the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” was in- 
dispensable, received in reply her assurance that she would be 
punctual, with the subjoined postscript :— 

“I have done all I can to get rid of my New Year’s Day 
visitors, but the more I send away, the more arrive. I suppose | 
ought to have admitted no one ; but I am still too young to refuse 
the chance of being offered bon-bons, more especially as they only 
come once a year.” 


In the summer of 1842, Rachel and Bouffé were both starring 
at Brussels; and the latter, anxious to secure her valuable co- 
operation on the night fixed for his benefit, wrote to her to that 
effect, and records, in his entertaining “ Reminiscences,” the fol- 
lowing affirmative answer :— 


“TI send you, my dear Bouffé, a gigantic YES. I could not 
reply earlier to your letter, as I received it in my dressing-room, 
where I had no means of writing. I am delighted to prove to 
you how proud I shall be to contribute, however slightly, to the 
success of one of your performances at Brussels, 

“ RACHEL, 


“P.S.—Mind, it must be your benefit, and not that of the 
managers ; so pray allow me to settle the matter with them. 
There must be no deductions on the score of expenses : half the 
gross receipts must be yours. Let me arrange it for you, I 
entreat. I have just returned from the theatre. A good night 
and pleasant dreams for both of us !” 


“On this occasion,” says Bouffé, “ Rachel played two acts of 
‘Andromaque’ more admirably than ever. The receipts were 
enormous, and my share amounted to three thousand francs. 
She seemed to be even more gratified than I was by this fortunate 
result.” 

The next extract from a letter addressed (about 1844) to Des- 
noyers, stage-manager of the Comédie Frangaise, is altogether of a 
different nature, and refers to one of the disputes constantly arising 
between the actress and the administrative committee :-— 


“TI never promised M. Buloz to play ‘ Phédre ; first, because he 
never asked me to do so, and, secondly, because, as he very well 
knew, I was anxious to play ‘Catherine’ (by Hippolyte Romand). 
However, I will not disappoint the committee, and shall be glad, 
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on the contrary, of an opportunity of showing that, notwithstand- 
ing the discourteous treatment 1 have lately experienced, I do all 
in my power to be useful to the theatre and my comrades, You 
may, therefore, announce ‘ Phédre.’” 


To the same, February 29, 1848 :— 


“My medical attendant, having seen in the bills the announce- 
ment of my reappearance next Wednesday, absolutely forbids my 
doing so until the six weeks of rest prescribed by him have 
expired.” Above is written, in Desnoyers’ hand, “ The illness is 
a fiction. Mdlle. Rachel’s object is simply, by not playing, to 
force M. Buloz to send in his resignation.” (Almost immediately 
after, M. Buloz was succeeded in the management by the drama- 
tist Lockroy.) 

The three following letters, written at various dates, form part of 
her correspondence with her mother :— 


“The last week has been a very fatiguing one, but I have got 
through it admirably: two performances of ‘Catherine’ and one 
of ‘ Horace,’ for the anniversary of Corneille. Thank Heaven, it 
is over now, and everybody is satisfied—manager, public, and I ; 
so it is only fair that we should enjoy ourselves a little. Consider 
yourself invited to a picnic in the forest, exactly as we used to 
have years ago, when things were not. so flourishing as they are 
now! My share of the work will consist in putting on an apron, 
frying the potatoes, and laying the cloth. Yours will be to warm 
up the soup. 

“ RACHEL.” 


“St. Petersburg (1854). 

“DEAR MOTHER,—Yesterday for my benefit I played Camille 
and Lesbie. My success, or rather triumph, was complete ; their 
Imperial Majesties were present. Impossible to count the 
bouquets thrown to me; as for recalls, the exact number was 
seven hundred thousand. The Grand Duchess Héléne sent me a 
magnificent Turkish shawl; ah, Madame Félix, how well that 
shawl will look on your shoulders! They want me to come back 
next winter, but I promise nothing, although I have quite made 
up my mind xever to return to the Théatre Frangais, even if they 
offered me a hundred thousand francs for six months. And, yet, 
I feel that it will be a severe blow to me to leave the public to 
whom I have owed so much for the last sixteen years!” 
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* New York (no date). 
“DEAR MOTHER,—My health has never been better. Were I, 
even at the close of my American trip, to lose all the money I 
have gained, I should not complain, if I continued as well as I am 
at this moment. Kiss my dear children for me. If I were not 
so fond of the Russians as I am, I should have been rejoiced to 
hear of the taking of Sebastopol.” 


To her eldest son :— 


** New York (no date). 
“TI hope, my dear Alexandre, that while your little mother is 
making a collection of laurels and dollars in America, you will do 
her honour at the next examinations. Think how happy I shall 
be when I receive such welcome news. Gabriel (his brother) is 
still rather too young for me to talk about his studies, but his 
turn will come in time; at least I hope so. Your little mother, 

who loves you both passionately, 
“ RACHEL.” 


I do not think any of my readers will be disposed to quarrel 
with me for reserving as a final donne bouche the following extract 
from a letter which has been in my possession more than twenty 
years, addressed to Madame Samson, the wife of the celebrated 
actor-author of the Thédtre Frangais, and dated from Interlaken, 
August 20, 1843 :— 


“On arriving at the inn on the top of the Montanvert, we 
found assembled there quite a little society of genuine Parisians, 
fresh from the Passage de l’'Opéra ; a stout individual, probably 
a stockbroker of the Bourse, and an habitual frequenter of the 
Variétés and the Café Anglais ; three young women in travelling 
costumes copied exactly from the Yournal des Modes ; and two 
collegians, doubtless sent there to finish their education. One of 
the young women fancied she recognized me, for I heard her say, 
‘How like she is to Rachel!’ ‘It is Rachel,’ replied one of the 
collegians ; ‘I saw her not long ago in “ Phédre,” and remember 
her face perfectly.’ ‘Pooh! pooh! retorted the customer of 
the Café Anglais, ‘Rachel is not half so pretty as that charming 
tourist!’ I pass over the discussion that ensued, and grew so 
warm that it could only terminate in a serious dispute or a bet ; 
the latter alternative was chosen, but you will never guess what 
they agreed to wager—a leg of mutton ! 
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“The ingenious stockbroker, having volunteered to undertake 
the solution of the mystery, imagined the following (as he thought) 
infallible method of penetrating my incognito; we had left the 
inn, and, supported by the guides, were traversing, not without 
misgiving, the Mer de Glace, when just as I had safely crossed a 
fissure in the ice, I found myself face to face with him. Fora 
moment he seemed at a loss how to begin, but presently recovering 
himself, uttered, by way of soliloquy, this insidious phrase: ‘ Nature 
and art, both are admirable!’ ‘If she is Rachel,’ he probably 
reflected, ‘she will be agreeably flattered by the exquisite delicacy 
of the compliment, and unable to conceal her satisfaction.’ As 
things were, being far more intent on keeping my footing than on 
listening to what he was saying, I took no notice, and walked 
quietly on without even turning my head ; upon which, rejoining 
his friends, he exclaimed, ‘You see, it is not Rachel, and I have 
won my bet! Not wishing, however, that the loss of so important 
a wager should be incurred by the wrong person, and contriving 
to return to the inn before the others did, I asked for the 
strangers’ book, and settled the question as follows in my very 
best handwriting: ‘Pay the leg of mutton, Monsieur, I am 
Rachel.’” 


XS 


Plays in Paris. 


HEN the Saxe-Meiningen Company were performing at 
Drury Lane, one of the principal actors told me the 
following anecdote : “An artist belonging to our first theatre in 
Germany went a few months ago on a starring engagement to 
one of the score of small capitals of the empire. After the first 
performance the sovereign of the diminutive State addressed the 
player, whom he had condescended to receive in his box, some 
flattering remarks that seemed to forebode a more distinctive 
tribute of his admiration, seeing that His Highness disposes of a 
downright menagerie of eagles, falcons, bears, and other heraldic 
animals, so much appreciated by the followers of Thespis. 

“ Anyhow, the comedian having performed for three consecu- 
tive nights without perceiving any nearer realization of his seoret 
wishes, began to grow impatient, and resolved to shake from his 
feet the dust of so ungrateful a town. 
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“The next morning, having ordered an open carriage, he drove 
to the station, after having told the driver to pass, on his way 
thither, before the palace of His Serene Highness. 

“It was just the hour when the latter was in the habit of 
taking his constitutional under the verandah, in company with 
his chamberlain. Perceiving the artist,.who did not look particu- 
larly pleased, in the distance, His Highness turned towards his 
companion, ‘ What is the matter with Herr ; he seems to be 
going? he asked. The courtier’s answer was a mute one, a piece 
of dumb show merely. He pointed to his button-hole, smiling a 
kind of feeble diplomatic smile. 

“Ts that all? replied His Highness. ‘Quick, Herr Ritter; go 
and fetch me an Order from my cabinet.’ In another moment 
the courtier returned with asmall box. As the artist was driving 
by, the Prince hailed him, and without leaving him time to alight, 
threw the box into his lap. ‘If you must be going, take this as 
a remembrance ; and a pleasant journey to you.’ 

“The actor tried to stammer a few words of thanks, and con- 
tinued his journey. But scarcely had he gone a dozen yards 
when His Highness perceived him making frantic signs. ‘What's 
the matter? shouts the Prince. ‘Serenissimo, there are two, 
comes the answer. ‘Never mind,’ yells back the generous Prince ; 
‘give the other one to the coachman.’ ” 

I shall add no remark of my own about the value one attaches, 
under the circumstances, to M. Delaunay’s receiving the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honour, or to his change of mind with regard 
to his retirement from the stage of the Comedie Frangaise. Yes 
I will, though. It reminds me of a country manager playing 
Hamlet, for his own benefit in his own theatre, and insisting 
upon altering all the false exits into real ones, in order to heighten 
the illusion. 





“Look here upon this picture and on this.” Whilst M. 
Delaunay was being decorated and congratulated, and being gene- 
rally soft-sawdered and flattered by the Parisian press, Georges 
Bizet’s old father was sitting childless at the premiére of the revival 
of the masterpiece of his son, and who, Vapereau will tell you, died 
at the age of thirty-six from the consequences of a chill. Ofa 
chill decidedly. But it is doubtful whether the sudden variation 
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of the temperature caused the death of the composer of “Carmen” 
half so much as the blowing hot and cold in the same breath of 
those Parisian critics who, in 1875, refused to acknowledge what 
they now so loudly proclaim, namely, the beauties of a score 
which the whole of musical Europe has hailed ere now as the 
work of a young and ill-fated genius. 


‘Thus after death, if shades can feel, 
Thou mayest, from incense round thee streaming, 
A sense of past enjoyment steal, 
And live again in blissful dreaming.” 


That’s the text, in spirit if not in substance, from which the 
Parisian press has been preaching, to atone for their neglect 
during his lifetime of the brave and noble fellow at whom they 
flung Society’s primal curse of originality—to whom they said by 
word and deed, “ Triest thou to be a Mozart, and be famous at 
thirteen, to gain the prix de Rome at eighteen, to write an opera 
at twenty ? then we will treat thee as the Prince of Cassel treated 
thine idol, make thy life a burden to thee.” And poor Bizet took 
the hint and died, as did his great exemplar, in his thirty-sixth 
year. 


The Channel has long ceased to exist with regard to dramatic 
literature, and English playwrights seldom pride themselves upon 
originality of construction. Not so the French, but their con- 
struction generally takes the form of a ladder wherewith to enter 
their fellow craftsmen’s—I had nearly written cracksmen’s—pre- 
mises. The most flagrant case at present is M. Albert’s “ Pére 
de Martial,” produced on the 20th of April at the Gymnase. 
Not one of the Paris critics has drawn attention to it, though 
“Le Pére de Martial,” however, is nothing more or less than a 
clever—but a very clever—plagiary of “ L’Honneur de la Maison,” 
brought out some thirty years ago, and from which Sardou took 
his “ Vieux Garcons.” The original was performed some seven 
or eight years ago at the Princess’s, under the management of 
MM. Valnay and Pitron, with Marie Laurent in the principal 
character, and an adaptation was produced at the Court some two 
years ago. But once this fact having been disposed of, “Le Pére 
de Martial” deserves nothing but praise. The rebuilding of the 
old material is a charming piece of work, containing a succes- 
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sion of dramatic scenes and incidents that make one regret all 
the more that M. Delpit should not have sought a more original 
theme, The acting is excellent. Landrol alone is worth a 
journey to Paris. His portrayal of the deeply injured and 
generous husband is absolutely perfect. 


“La Vie Facile,” a comedy in three acts, by MM. Albéric 
Second and Paul Ferrier, produced at the Vaudeville on the 
19th of May, did not seem to me to contain the elements of a 
lasting success. The motive is without interest and too slight. 
The dialogue is very witty. It is difficult, however, to judge on 
a first night in Paris, especially where the author or authors are 
celebrities of the press. The piece has been so puffed that the 
impartial critic is apt to get angry with the mountain bringing 
forth a mouse. I doubt, however, whether M. Second’s col- 
leagues will be able to magnify the mouse into an elephant. 


You may expect to hear Léo Délibe’s “ Lakmé,” and Feélicien 
David’s “Perle du Bresil,” in London next winter. Mr. Carl 
Rosa was here at the end of May, and I hear that the negotiations 
he began are likely to terminate successfully 


The remainder of my news is of no importance: “ L’As de 
Tréfle” has been replaced at the Ambigu by the ever welcome 
“ Bouquetiére du Marché des Innocents.” The Palais-Royal has 
five one-act pieces, neither of which is a success, two being great 
failures. The five farces owe their origin to ten authors, who are 
generally behind at first nights. The stage being very small, you 
may imagine the effect. It is a pity they do not come at , other 
occasions, for should any hostile demonstration in front take 
place—which is not at all unlikely, seeing the rubbish which the 
managers have lately dished up—they might effectually organize 
a counter demonstration. You may remember a passage’ in the 
Life of Macready, where he tells you that the house contained one 
or three spectators who began hissing; whereupon the actors 
followed suit, and routed the audience. There is nothing new 
under the sun. Dickens’ “No Thoroughfare” holds the bill at 
the Gaieté, and M. Fechter’s widow payed an eloquent tribute 
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the other day to the great Englishman’s generosity. The French, 
however, did not believe it. Generosity is the last thing they are 
likely to believe in. 


The revival of Félicien David’s “Perle du Brasil,’ at the Opera 
Comique (16th May) has brought to the fore Mdlle. de Nevada, 
an American cantatrice, who has met with great favour in Italy. 
Seeing that they dare not vent their spite upon Mdlle. Van Zandt, 
the critics must naturally look for another victim of their 
Anglophobia. Being unable to find any fault with Mdlle. de 
Nevada’s method or voice, they accuse her of an atrocious’ 
English accent. A sample of their generosity. 


CAT 


Irene. 


PLEASANT picture! ’neath the arching trees, 
Whose kissing boughs brought shade to sunny land, 
And framed by trailing rose on either hand, 

' She stood, her soft hair waving in the breeze 

A very cloud about her ; while her eyes, 

More tender than an infant’s dawning smile, 
Half dreaming, innocent of guile, 

Vied in their colour with the skies. 

The poet-mouth, unpressed by kisses warm, 

Just parted, in a smile of pure delight 

That Life qwas Life, so glorious, so bright, 
And nothing recking of an after-storm. 

I, standing there, all hid from mortal ken, 

Felt ’twould be sacrilege to break her calm. 
Unconscious happiness is Nature’s psalm ; 

I turned, and left her with one low amen ! 

M. E. W. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


AY is perhaps not the most musical month, in the sense 
of mere quantity, of the London season ; but it is in- 
variably rendered interesting by entertainments of excellent 
quality, first productions of positive or comparative novelties, and 
numerous débuts of native and foreign executant artists. The 
operatic stars of the first magnitude do not rise upon our metro- 
politan horizon until June, when monster concerts set in with 
overwhelming severity, and the luckless musical chronicler, fairly 
dazed with “concourse of sweet sounds,” is compelled to acknow- 
ledge that—a time-worn proverb nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing—one may have a great deal too much of a good thing. May 
is experimental and tentative; June, so crowded with “ accom- 
plished facts,” that it leaves nothing to be desired except a little 
repose—some slight surcease of delectation. Under so wayward 
a climatic dispensation as ours, moreover, it is a physical privilege 
to take refuge from piercing winds, chilling snowfalls, pattering 
hail, and all the other angry intemperances of May, in a cosy 
concert-room or well-warmed opera-house, were it only to 
luxuriate in a genial atmosphere and contemplate human features 
unpinched by cold, unracked by the throes of neuralgia ; 
whereas the instinct of self-preservation prompts even the most 
inveterate fanatico per la musica to shun confinement, in say 
St. James’s Hall or Covent Garden Theatre, during the stuffy 
afternoons and close evenings of June. A certain measure of 
personal comfort is indispensable to the full enjoyment of a 
musical or dramatic performance, no matter how good the latter 
may be in itself; and such comfort is without doubt more readily 
attainable in winter than in summer. The English May being, 
as a rule, an able and spirited revival of winter, is consequently 
the most comfortable month wherein to partake of musical re- 
refreshment in London, seeing that the unwritten laws of fashion 
condemn us to take our indoor pleasures during the outdoor sea- 
son, and vice versd. 





Last month supplied the musical public of this capital with 
abundance of enjoyment, more plentifully, however, in the con~- 
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cert than in the operatic line. The Covent Garden programme 
was on the whole a tame one, and the performances were strictly 
in keeping with the programme. Such operas as “ Trovatore” 
and “ Rigoletto” must still be favourites of a certain class of 
well-to-do British music-lovers, or the management of our sole 
surviving Italian opera-house would not persist in reproducing 
them, year after year; but it is unquestionable that the demand 
for performances of those works has steadily fallen off for some 
considerable time past, and that Italian opera, pur et simple, is en 
décadence here as well as abroad. People no longer throng the 
theatre to listen to the music of Rossini, Donizetti, and Verdi for its 
own sake, as formerly. A star of uncommon brilliancy will always 
draw full houses, of course, let the musical medium in which that 
luminary pleases to display itself be what it may. Adelina Patti’s 
name in the bill invariably proves an irresistible attraction, however 
trivial or hackneyed the music committed to her inimitable inter- 
pretation. But, lacking other magnets of such paramount force 
as hers, Mr. Gye revels but rarely in that acmé of managerial 
bliss, that is “turning away money,” and, as a matter of fact, fails 
to find that support on the part of the paying public which alone 
can render even so short an operatic season as that of 1883 a 
remunerative enterprise. To me, I confess, the prospects of Italian 
Opera as an institution in this country seem less hopeful than 
ever this year. The greatest of living prime-donne, finding that 
she can make as much money as she requires during an annual 
winter tour in the United States, is not unnaturally disinclined to 
break up her summer term of rest in order to sing in London for 
about a quarter of the sum per performance that she earns on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The results of her amazing pecuniary 
success in America are unfavourable to the Gye-Mapleson com- 
bination here, but by no means unnaturally so. Hitherto, for 
twenty-one years past, she has sung on an average a score or so 
of times each season at Covent Garden ; this year she will only 
sing six times ; next year, in all probability, not at all. What, I 
would ask, may fairly be considered the probable outlook of a 
London operatic zmpresa bereft of its sheet-anchor—the only canta- 
trice of the day, speaking frankly, that the great paying public is 
unanimously desirous to listen to? Is it not a notorious fact, that 
but for the money taken whenever she has appeared for several 
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years past, the Royal Italian Opera would ere this have ceased to 
be? She—I should not be far wrong in saying, she alone—has 
brought grist to the Covent Garden mill, although her rate of 
remuneration, from a managerial point of view, no doubt, has 
been very high. But a singer, in reality, is cheap at £200 a night 
who can bring four times that amount into the treasury ; whilst 
another, about whom the public does not care, is extravagantly 
dear at £50 a week. From these elementary calculations it may 
be inferred that if Adelina Patti be deducted from the sum total 
of Covent Garden “attractions” for the 1884 operatic season, the 
artistic remainder will not yield a large balance of profit to the 
R. I. O. Company (Limited). Italian opera has enjoyed a long 
lease of popularity in this country. That lease has nearly expired, 
in the natural course of things. Should it, by the will of the 
British public, be transferred to English opera, or to opera of any 
and every nationality, rendered in our vernacular, I, for one, shall 
manage to survive the change, and even to display a decent cheer- 
fulness of demeanour. The Carl Rosa performances of the lyric 
drama, native or foreign, are in many respects better than those 
given at Covent Garden; and the English Opera Company 
appears to me the natural inheritor of an institution that has 
outlived its vatson d’étre, and exhibits significant symptoms of 
approaching dissolution. 


Hans Richter opened his seventh “Cyklus” of orchestral con- 
certs on Monday, May 7th, in the presence of an audience, 
including several members of the Royal Family, such as only the 
great Viennese Kapellmeister can draw together. The first part 
of the programme was a noble tribute of homage to Wagner’s 
memory, consisting of a deeply interesting selection from his 
works, inimitably conducted and played. Especially noteworthy 
was the “ Faust Overture,” but seldom performed in this country 
—a mystic and deeply impressive work, in which the contrast 
between good and evil, and the struggles of those principles for 
mastery over a weak human soul, are alike forcibly and subtly 
described in sound. Far from being a specimen of Wagner’s 
“endless melody” manner, it is remarkable for its strict observance 
of “ form,” whilst teeming with ingenious instrumental contrivance. 
It terminates with a beautiful phrase curiously resembling that 
with which Mendelssohn opened and closed his immortal “ Mid- 
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summer Night’s Dream” Overture. ‘“‘ Faust” was followed by the 
reverent and touching Introduction to “ Parsifal,” rendered in a 
manner above all praise. In his treatment of the “ Grail Theme” 
(also faintly suggestive of the “Sommernachtstraum” motiv above 
alluded to) a rich display of his extraordinary fertility in contrasts 
and combinations of tone-quality was made by the deceased com- 
poser. It is introduced with an imposing blare of brass-trumpets 
and trombones, then taken up by violins ad/a sordina, then again 
by the full string band, treating it canon-wise and eventually 
receiving increment of strength from the brass quartette only, with 
a strange mellowness of result quite baffling description. The 
“Hymn of Faith,” succeeding the “Grail Theme,” is a sublime 
and profoundly affecting expression of devotional feeling. It 
never fails to stir the hearts of those who hear it with holy awe, or 
to unlock the floodgates of their tears. A more striking con- 
trast to the sad, unearthly, sacrificial strains of “ Parsifal’’ could 
not have been afforded than the sensuous passionate prelude to 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” culminating (in the Richter arrangement) in 
the Death Song, than which nothing more contagiously emotional 
exists in music. The commemorative portion of the first concert 
concluded with a magnificent rendering of Siegfried’s Dead 
March (Goetterdaemmerung), probably the finest musical résawmé 
of a life-drama that ever emanated from human genius. 


The second Richter Concert took place on Thursday, May roth, 
and the error of giving two such important musical entertain- 
ments in one week was only too convincingly demonstrated 
by a regretable plurality of empty seats. Works by five com- 
posers were included in the programme, the principal novelty 
of which was Brahms’ Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
(opus 77), the solo instrument being played by Adolph Brodsky, 
a vigorous violinist trained in the Vienna Conservatoire, and 
introduced to the London public last summer by Hans Richter. 
This Concerto, in common with all the compositions of Brahms, 
exhibits extraordinary constructive cleverness, and abounds in 
brief melodic episodes of unquestionable beauty, but is, on the 
whole, fatiguing to the ear by reason of the laboured elaborateness 
with which its themes are worked out, combined, and set off one 
against another. To do justice to Brahms’ amazing ingenuity 
one is compelled to give such anxious attention to unnumbered 
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details of contrivance, that distress, or at at least weariness, is the 
inevitable result, instead of enjoyment. He is so nearly a genius, 
and so undeniably a great musical capacity, that his works can- 
not but inspire wonder and admiration, but of the sort accorded 
to marvels of mechanism rather than to chefs-d’e@uvre of art. 
Gems of the first water are not lacking in his Concerto ; but he 
seems to grudge them their intrinsic brilliancy, and to joy in 
obscuring it by eccentric and cumbersome settings. Again, every 
now and then—as though conscious of this disagreeable proclivity 
—he strains at simplicity and only achieves tameness, ¢.g., in the 
opening theme of the second movement, which, however, con- 
cludes with some very tender and touching phrases. The Con- 
certo was ably, and, above all, powerfully played by Mr. Brodsky, 
who was perfectly successful in grappling with and vanquishing 
its tremendous technical difficulties, sometimes executed, however, 
at the expense of correctness of intonation. The jfinale (allegro 
tocoso) is indeed a terrible ordeal for a violinist, the solo part 
being in great part written in chords, the effect of which, when 
played well (a rare feat) in rapid succession on the fiddle, is 
always more or less trivial and feeble—when played badly, little 
less than distracting to the cultivated ear. The “ Tannhiiuser” 
Overture, supplemented by the wildly exciting “ Venusberg” ballet- 
music, rendered with extraordinary verve and furia by Richter’s 
glorious orchestra, and Raff’s delightful “Im Walde” Symphony, 
constituted the remaining salient features of a concert which fully 
sustained the wel!-won reputation of ieader and instrumentalists 
alike. Miss Orridge, whose voice and delivery have greatly im- 
proved since last I heard her, sang the famous recitative and air 
from Gluck’s “ Orfeo,” “Che fard senza Euridice,” very well, and 
was rewarded by hearty and protracted applause from an audience 
which atoned for its paucity of numbers by abundant appreciative- 
ness, at once judicious and enthusiastic. 


Amongst the most memorable incidents of the past month in 
connection with chamber-music, was the appearance on the 
concert-platform of M. Vladimir de Pachmann, a Russian pianist, 
and the début in London of Signorina Teresina Tua, a youthful 
Italian violinist—both artists of no common merit. In M. de 
Pachmann the musical world is at length fortunate enough to 
possess an interpreter of Chopin absolutely unrivalled amongst 
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contemporary executants of that gifted composer’s pianoforte 
works. I have heard Liszt, Rubinstein, Clara Schumann, Annette 
Essipoff, Joséffy, and a score of other great pianists, play Chopin ; 
but all their renderings (each excelling in some marked speciality) 
lacked a something which that of M. de Pachmann possesses, and 
which I can only designate as “ Chopinesqueness,” hoping to be 
forgiven for the barbarism. I was never so fortunate as to listen 
to the inimitable Frédéric himself ; but I feel that he must have 
played his compositions exactly as M. de Pachmann plays them. 
Signorina Tua is a truly wonderful young lady—an accomplished 
musician at an unusually early age, completely mistress of all the 
technical resources of her instrument, a somewhat “ gone-off” 
Amati, from which, however, she elicits tones of delicious purity 
and sweetness. She is, moreover, endowed with musical intelli- 
gence of a very high character and with deep feeling, as well as 
quick apprehensions. In the multitude of May concerts there is 
distraction ; the space at my disposal will not allow me even to 
mention by name those I have attended. To one of the most 
interesting, from more than one point of view, I must however 
crave permission to particularly refer—z.e., to that given on the 
15th ultimo, at the Marlborough Rooms, by the talented children 
of Luciano Paggi, himself a flute player of no mean renown. Five 
of the veteran soloist’s olive-branches contributed to the enter- 
tainment in question, taking part in such classical works as 
Beethoven’s P.F. Quartette (E major) and Mendelssohn’s C minor 
Trio, with laudable vigour and correctness, besides playing difficult 
solos on the ’cello and flute (Garibaldi and Anita Paggi), and 
giving recitations (Linda Paggi) with considerable dramatic force. 
Letizia Paggi, the pianiste of the family, has a firm and brilliant 
touch, and gave a highly intelligent reading of Chopin’s Ballade in 
G minor. The exsemble playing of these clever children was uni- 
formly meritorious, furnishing ample proof of careful study and 
assiduous practice. 


The best songs published during the past month—at least, of 
those that have come under my notice—are Mr. Salaman’s “Mah 
lach tszebiyath hén,” a Hebrew love ditty, pregnant with the wild 
and sad character of genuine Oriental melody, and irresistibly 
reminding any one versed in Dacian national music of the plain- 
tive doine in which the Roumanian /aofari, or minstrels, so aptly 
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express the dor (love-sorrow) that inspired their poets; Mr. 
Randegger’s graceful and coquettish “ Ballata,” a truly delightful 
composition, displaying that quaint blending of frivolity and 
tenderness that constitutes the chief attraction of Gordigiani’s 
stornelli and Marchetti’s canzonetti popolari; and Mr. Tozer’s 
melodious song, “The Golden Gift,” which, unless I be much 
mistaken, will be frequently heard in concert and drawing-rooms, 
to the gratification of those who prefer a simple, tuneful English 
ballad to the more elaborate compositions for the voice of foreign 
origin, which exact more attention from the listener than the 
latter, in this careless and lazily cynical age of ours, is inclined to 
accord to any “society” performance. 
WILLIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON. 


202 — 


The World’s Farewell to 
Richard Wagner. 


AREWELL, Great Spirit! Thou by whom alone, 
Of all the Wonder-doers sent to be 

My signs and sureties Time-ward, unto me 
My inmost self has ceased to be unknown! 
Others have been as glasses, where was shown 

The fashion of my face, or where to scan 

The secrets of my utmost offspring—Man— 
And learn to what his worth or shame had grown ; 
The worship of their names has filled the sky, 

Their thunder has been heard—their lightning seen, 
Yet after-suns have rolled themselves on high 

And still have found me with unaltered mien ; 
Thou only so hast dealt with me that I 

Can be no more as if thou hadst not been. 

ALFRED FORMAN. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE MERRY DUCHESS.” | 


An Original Comic Opera in Two Acts, by GzorGe R. Sims and Freperic Cay, 
Produced at the Royalty Theatre, on Monday, April 23, 1883. 


Brabazon Sikes ... .... Mr. H. ASHLEY. | The Duchess of Epsom | 
Freddy Bowman .. Mr. W. Grecory. Downs... ... ... Miss K. Munroe, 1 
Farmer Bowman... ... Mr. Furneaux Cook. Dorothy Bowman... Muss Ross. } 
Sir Lothbury Jones ... Mr. F. Kave. Chloe... ... . «. Muss RIVIERE, 
Captain Walker... ... Mr. H. HAtvam. Martin ... ... .. .. Muss RANDALL. 
Inspector Green... ... Mr. Howmgs. Sylvia ... ... ... .. Muss DouGtass, ! 
Alderman Gog ... ... Mr. Cow Lrick. arian ... ... ... ««» Miss HATHERLEY. 
Lord Johnnie... .... Mr. R. Martin. Ethelfreda ... ... .... Miss Lucy Weston. 

Rowena... ... . Miss Kate SANTLEY, 


HE musical season of 1883 is destined to be justly memor 
I able for the production upon the lyric stage of several 
purely English works,contrasting very favourably with operatic and 
operettic novelties of Continental origin. Last month it was my 
agreeable duty to point out the shining merits and chronicle the 
unqualified success of “Colomba” and “ Esmeralda,’—each a 
chef d’ceuvre of its kind—and I esteem myself fortunate in being 
now enabled to record another’ genuine triumph, achieved by an 
English composer well known to fame on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It would be difficult to pass two hours more delight- 
fully than in listening to “The Merry Duchess.” From beginning 
to end Mr. Frederic Clay’s settings of “ Dagonet’s” sprightly 
lyrics are simply charming. Upon this little operetta he has 
lavished a wealth of melody that would amply fit out a brace of 
“grand operas” in the matter of tunes, as works of that category 
are now-a-days written by German, French, and even Italian 
composers. Mr. Clay’s melodies, moreover, are not cleverly- 
cooked reminiscences, but original conceptions, bearing an unmis- 
takable character of spontaneity ; and the ingenious contrivances 
with which his concerted vocal numbers and instrumental accom- 
paniments teem are never manifestly laboured, but convey the 
impression of having flowed from his pen without mental pre- 
occupation or effort. In its exquisite finish his music always seems 
to me as if it could not possibly have been otherwise than it is, 
his mastery of the art that conceals art enabling him to mask 
most successfully the care and pains by which he attains what I 
will venture to designate as consummate completeness. His 
setting of the “ Merry Duchess” text is perhaps too elegant and 
refined to suit the subject dealt with, or “hit off” the taste of the 
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million ; but musicians will be grateful to him for endeavouring to 
impart artistic tone to a trivial story, and for striving to raise 
operetta audiences to his own level, instead of lowering his com- 
positions to theirs. 

There is a Hawley-Smartish flavour about the plot of the 
“Merry Duchess”— in itself slender and transparent enough to 
render any intellectual effort on the part of even the “ Masher” 
and “ Johnnie” elements unnecessary for its comprehension. A 
fast and horsey peeress is in love with a conceited jockey, lent to 
her by his proprietor for the purpose of winning the St. Leger on 
a famous mare owned by Her Grace. To hocus “ Damozel” (the 
mare in question) is the evil purpose of Brabazon Sikes, a broken- 
down “plunger,” married to a former object of the jockey’s 
affections. His devices to “get at” the favourite, involving the 
assumption of various disguises by himself and his wife, constitute 
the action of the play. They are successively defeated—in the 
first place by a captain of yeomanry in love with the jockey’s 
sister (underplot), and subsequently by Sikes’ better-half, a kind- 
hearted little creature wedded to an incorrigible scamp. After 
undergoing several more or less thrilling trials and adventures, 
Freddy Bowman wins the race, and is told off to espouse the 
Duchess of Epsom Downs, whose father, Sir Lothbury Jones, a 
stockbroking baronet, makes things comfortable for the unre- 
pentant Sikes and his gifted spouse, through the Deus ex machiné 
of an opportune rise in Egyptians. Impecunious Captain Walker, 
too, in reward for his services to “Damozel,” obtains a pretty 
and handsomely-dowered bride; and the operetta ends, as 
operettas should, by all concerned in it—including the audience— 
being made happy. 

The performance of the “Merry Duchess” by the Royalty 
company is in every respect worthy of Mr. Clay’s work. I can 
accord it no higher praise. As actress and songstress, Miss Kate 
Santley—to whom two admirable songs, an ample share in the 
concerted music, and altogether a most brilliant part has been 
assigned—is nothing less than fascinating. It is truly refreshing 
to hear such dainty and true vocalization as hers—to listen 
to words so articulately and archly spoken—to watch move- 
ments at once so graceful and unaffected. The singing of the 
tender bird-song in the first act, and of the dashing Spanish 
ballad in the second, was a musical treat to be remembered for 
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many a day. She was excellently supported throughout by Mr. 
Ashley, whose impersonation of Brabazon Sikes in the successive 
travesties of a Persian ambassador, a race-course tout, and a 
Spanish gipsy, was irresistibly funny, whilst absolutely free from 
the besetting vice of operetta drolls—vulgarity. Miss Kate 
Munroe’s Duchess was entirely faultless. She played the part—a 
very grateful one—with remarkable intelligence and vivacity, and 
sang every note of her music to perfection. Attired in the most 
ravishing costumes de fantaisie imaginable, she looked every inch 
the “Merry Duchess” of Mr. Sims’ libretto—a volatile patrician 
beauty, steeped to the soul in sport and fashion, the slave of 
caprice, and stable (saxs calembour) in nothing but her resolve to 
have her own way. In the subordinate rdle of Dorothy Bowman, 
Miss Rose displayed a lovely soprano voice, thoroughly under 
command, and never swerving by a hair’s breadth from the middle 
of the note. Mr. Hallam (Captain Walker) is a tenor singer of 
no ordinary merit, emancipated from all ad captandum tricks, and 
endowed with an organ of considerable power as well as sweetness 
of quality. Freddy Bowman was ably represented by Mr. 
Gregory, whose good looks fully justify the gay young widow- 
Duchess for falling irretrievably in love with him, and who sings 
and acts a good deal more like a gentleman than a_ jockey. 
Unqualified praise is due to Mr. Furneaux Cook for his blunt, 
manly, and downright “English” rendering of farmer Bowman, 
the fortunate Freddy’s father—a sturdy agricultural Briton of the 
old school, eminently sympathetic to the audicnce. Mr. Cook’s 
voice is as good as ever it was, and nobody could have sung his 
part better than he did when I heard him. In the concerted 
music, especially, he rendered invaluable service. 

Amongst the numbers of the “Merry Duchess” tliat receive 
rapturous encores nightly, as I am credibly informed, are “ The 
Tigers’ Chorus,” excellently sung by eight comely little lads 
dressed in the approved costume of the “cabrioly’s” attendant 
sprite ; “ Love’s Memories,” a laughter-moving duet between Sikes 
and Rowena ; the “ Invocation to Damozel,” a stately and tuneful 
part-song ; “ Love is a Fairy,” a charming waltz, in which Miss 
Munroe’s crisp and pure vocalization triumphantly asserts itself ; 
Rowena’s delicious Badlata, “I’m the gay Chatelaine,” well de- 
serving the triple recall it regularly elicits ; and a cleverly con- 
structed quintette, the burden of which, “ Woe is me, Alhama!” 

NEW SERIES.—VOL, I. BB 
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is quaintly incongruous to the subject of its text. Capital chorus 
singing, pretty scenery, splendid dresses and appointments, make 
up the “ Merry Duchess’s” altogether abnormal sum total of first- 


class attractions. W. B. K. 


“ FEDORA.” 


A new Play in Four Acts, written by VicrorieN SaRpov. The English version by 
HERMAN MerIvaLe. First performed at the Haymarket ‘Theatre, Saturday, May 5, 1883. 
Loris Ipanoff ... ... Mr-CuartesCocuran, | Dmitri... ... ... .. Muss Jutia Gwynne. 


= de Siriex ... .... Mr. BANCROFT. Kirill 2... ... ws. we Mr. Stewart Dawson. 
ierre Boroff ... ... Mk. CARNE. ; Ivan ... «2. «+ oo Mr. VERNON. 

M. Rouvel ... .... .... Mr. SMEDLEY. | Princess Fédora 

M.Vernet ... ... .... Mr. H. Fitzpatrick. Romazoff ... ... .... Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE. 
Dr. Loreck ... ... .... Mr. ELxiot. Countess Olga 

Gretch ... ....... ... Mr- C. BRoOKFIELD. Soukareff ... ... .... Mrs. BANCROFT. 
Boleslas Lasinski .» Mr. FRANCIS. Baroness Ockar ... .... Miss HERBERT; 
Tchileff 0. ... .. .. Mr. F. EveRity. Madame de Tournis .... Miss MERRILL. 

Désiré ... ... ... «. Mr. GERRARD. SERURR ne cee cee oe MOR. Tavicn 


THE transmutation of “ Fédora” has been accomplished, with 
results so satisfactory to all concerned, that the piece has been at 


‘once announced for the remainder of the season. 


To be sure, on the comparatively unimportant point of the 
mere merit of this juggle, its English judges are not quite 
unanimous, and those “brilliant criticisms” to which the Hay- 
market management have drawn such unusual attention are cer- 
tainly a trifle mixed. For it has been written how “a mere 
adaptation from the French” may have “ something of the grandeur 
of ancient tragedy’—how “a subject not worth a thought” may 
yet be “a good, almost a great play,” and “reach the very 
highest level of dramatic energy’—how “a gust of savage 
passion” may be found fault with for “want of tenderness,” 
and yet “in days of rose-water comedy” be none the less “accep- 
table as a novelty.” On the all-important point, however—the 
success of Mr. Bancroft’s venture—everybody is agreed. 

It was a venture very promptly won; but very much of a ven- 
ture notwithstanding. To talk of “ Fédora” and “adaptation” in 


‘the same breath is absurd. Adaptation in the case of such a piece 


as this is out of the question. It must run in English on its 
original French lines, or not at all. No doubt “avec le ciel il y 
a des accommodements,’—and with prurient British prudery 
also. That delight of the “pschutts” in the Chaussée d’Antin, 
that naughty Soukareff might have her talk evaporated, her /azsons 
certified by her lovers to be only “engagements,” and her lively 
self made “ respectable” beyond impeachment—and possibility, 
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too, for that matter. Promptest marriage, par devant notaire, 
might condone, in the case of the heroine, an “indiscretion not 
yet recognized upon the English stage.” And the realism of rose- 
pink might be eliminated from the first act, and the Sikes-and- 
Nancy “business” from the last ; Wladimir might be trepanned 
without soiling a towel, and an outraged Tartar with his hands 
upon athroat might leave that throat unthrottled. This much might 
be done, but no more could be done in the way of “adaptation.” 
Out of the c/inguant Parisian of Sardou which did so much to help 
his legerdemain, “ Fédora” had to come bodily into English, which 
—though it need not necessarily have been such bald “ dictionary” 
as that one sees, not without surprise, signed by the author of “ The 
White Pilgrim’—must in the main be quite plain and uncom- 
promising. And how, with its French gloss off it, was the public 
of the Haymarket likely to accept so monstrous a stage fable ? 

The public was all agog to see it, at any rate. The public 
would have filled the house a dozen times over on the first 
night. The reason was not far to seek. The reason was domiciled 
—more or less—in Paris, Avenue de Villiers. The reason was 
the great Sarah. She had made so much talk in that part which 
is the play, that, even in a transmuted form, she was capable of 
making the fortune of a version in our vernacular—if such a 
transmutation were possible. Was it? There was the crux. What 
English actress was to do—who could do—Fédora ? 

The answering of the first question was by no means the 
solution of the second. The opinion of those best competent to judge, 
who had seen the original Sarah-Fédora—an opinion I have ven- 
tured to express already in these pages—was, that none but 
Sarah’s self could be Fédora’s parallel. That it should be so was 
in the nature of things. The character had been designed from, 
every whit as much as for, its interpreter. With its original 
conception the great Sarah had had no less to do than the great 
Sardou. Sarah, in point of fact, was Fédora—potentially—before 
a line of the part was on paper. When, as the story goes, Sardou 
showed Deslandes the scenario of his piece, that scenario was 
simply this, writ large on a sheet of foolscap :— 

“LE THEATRE REPRESENTE MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT.” 
And it was to represent Madame Bernhardt in her Fédora phase, 
rather than to represent Fédora by Madame Bernhardt, that the 
piece was written. Hence the part—a series of epileptic spasms 
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tempered with hysteria, through which the heroine could tragedize 
and tumble ; and rave, and ramp, and writhe ; and kiss, and curse, 
and cling, and clasp, and convolute—hence, the part, it was argued, 
was too absolutely Bernhardtesque ever to allow of Fédora being 
played by any other woman living. 

If confirmation of this view had been necessary, it would have 
been afforded by the very excellence itself of Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s 
impersonation at the Haymarket. The excellence of that imper- 
sonation took the critical portion of her audience on the first 
night completely by surprise, so little was it to be predicated 
from that “large simplicity” which has hitherto been the chief 
characteristic of this actress. It was a tour de force, this perform- 
ance, such as I am not able precisely to parallel off-hand. It 
was the making of the piece, and the winning of the venture. 
But it was no more Fédora than Mrs. Bernard-Beere is Madame 
Bernhardt. And, wisely enough, it was never intended to be 
Fédora. It was, and it was intended to be, as close a rendition 
of Madame Bernhardt in this character as might come within the 
means of a highly intelligent artist, and as might suit the English 
stage-picture. Naturally and inevitably, it was, to some extent, 
an imitation. One of Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s critics, who would 
fain have been complimentary, but whose vaulting gallantry has 
rather fallen o’ the other side, has called it “an oleograph.” It was 
no such machine-made matter, however. It was a replica, by an 
English hand, of a composition by the most essentially French 
stage-impressioniste in existence, executed with astonishing 
audacity and cleverness, and considerable fidelity ; but neither 
claiming to be, nor aiming at being, anything more. 

Nature, in fact, has not designed Mrs. Bernard-Beere for a 
Fédora ; neither could Art, however artful, make her one. So much 
the better for her. For Nature has been kinder; and Art has 
higher claims upon this lady than the delineation of the epileptic 
spasm or the “flop hysteric.” And I am fain, for her sake, to 
hope, as I believe, that her rendition of the Bernhardtesque has 
not placed her where I read it has—“ in the very front of English 
actresses ;” since to assert that were, by implication, to deny her 
capability of worthier work than this. 

Howbeit, nothing succeeds like success, and the Bernhardt- 
esque, I am bound to say, and have said, was very successful— 
more successful, doubtless, in such a milieu than a more pro- 
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nounced similitude of the real thing, which had, perchance, been 
“out of the picture.” Under certain physical disadvantages for 
such an impersonation, indeed, Mrs. Bernard-Beere had to labour. 
She shares with Rosalind the distinction of being more than 
common tall. She must be, at any rate, I imagine, a head and 
shoulders taller than Madame Bernhardt ; and when it comes to 
posturing, such extra inches must assuredly be, as they were, in 
the way. Then her voice—hard, grave, masculine, monotone—is 
not apt at cé/inerics, nor able to lend itself to those preposterously 
abrupt emotional transitions which belong to the part. So, though 
there was plenty of “cat” left in the transmuted Fédora, there 
was little or no “ purr;” and the sameness of speech through- 
out was wearisome, even as was May Lilian’s “ gaiety without 
eclipse.” She love scenes were consequently the least effective, 
and the two scenes with Gretch, especially the latter, where 
Fédora’s tones cannot be too hard, the best rendered. But 
Madame Bernhardt’s great effect at the end of her second act, 
where, after smiling upon Loris to the last, she changes—face, 
form, and voice—in an instant, even as the door closes upon him, 
from wheedling Delilah to vengeful Fury, and, wringing his kisses 
from her hand, electrifies her audience with the famous, “Az! 
bandit, je te tiens !’—this effect was missed altogether on the 
first night. A good bit of it, though, practice will probably 
enable Mrs. Bernard-Beere to recover. Practice, too, and greater 
care in husbanding her strength, will likewise enable her to do 
more with her last scene than she was physically capable of doing 
when I witnessed it. Ten minutes before “the dropped curtain 
gave a glad release” she was so utterly exhausted that her plucky 
but unavailing struggle, under the spur, for a “ finish,” was painful 
to witness ; while, from sheer physical inability to “die,” she was 
as unconscionably long a-dying as ever was the most robustious of 
provincial Richards. 

For a’ that and a’ that, it was a wonderful thing, as a whole, 
that performance. Not strong enough, as yet, to carry off that 
difficult first act, where, with next to nothing to say, Fédora has 
to fill the stage—where Sarah-Fédora used to be eloquent with 
her very elbows, and the wrigglings of her back, as she would 
stand peering into the death-chamber, were of themselves a reve- 
lation ; but so strong in the second act and in the third, that it 
fluttered every Philistine of us in our Philistia, and when the 
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curtain fell upon success assured, was warrant for the winner to 
have said: “Alone I did it!” 

Alone she did it, surely. The failure of Mr. Coghlan’s Ipanoff was 
one of the most curious things—his Shylock was another—I ever 
saw in a theatre, and one of the most provoking. To safer hands 
than those of such an actor it would have appeared impossible to 
confide such a character. That in such hands every effect must 
be sure, seemed certain. That in his scenes with Fédora such an 
Ipanoff would do a good deal more than hold his own was quite 
a foregone conclusion. And then—this happened»: an actor in 
comparison with whom Pierre Berton is an automaton, actually 
allowed himself to be less “in it” than even automatic Pierre 
aforesaid had ever been. 

I say “allowed” advisedly ; for Mr. Coghlan had—could not, 
in fact, fail to have—a perfect conception of his part; witness 
his account of the “difficulty” with Wladimir ; the outburst over 
the news of his mother’s death—an outburst which went unre- 
warded by a hand, so completely had he neglected to prepare his 
audience for it—and his manifestation of Tartar at the end. 
How, then, to account for that irritating under-play which 
jeopardized every other scene? I have read a suggestion as 
unwarrantable as it is ungenerous, and it could not well be more, 
which if it means anything means that this under-play of Ipanoff 
was intended to “let down” Fédora. It is not worth while, 
though it would be easy enough, to refute such a suggestion as 
this. Mr. Coghlan has made his proofs. His ats de service do 
not date from yesterday. I take it they would amply go to show 
that comrade more loyal and less selfish no actress ever had. 
And yet it is a fact that this Ipanoff did “let down” his Fédora, 
and more than once, and very badly. The cause of this misfortune, 
though, was to be looked for primarily in the peculiar views an, in 
other respects, most clear-sighted actor, still continues to entertain 
on the subject of contrast and of suppressed passion. The enun- 
ciation of these views took place some eight years or so ago, when, 
apparently for the sake of the contrast, presently to be afforded 
by that one look which Shylock was to fling at the jeering 
audience in the judgment-hall as he made his exit, Mr. Coghlan 
gave us four acts of a Jew in whom passion was so severely 
suppressed that his gaberdine seemed to cover a cool-headed 
modern blood-sucker, whose proper Rialto would be a first-floor in 
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Jermyn Street. Apparently, too, for the sake of such a contrast, 
the passion which was. presently to be revealed at the end of the 
last act, was suppressed in the Ipanoff of the second beneath an 
ultra-English impassibility of demeanour ; and Count Loris was 
at first a good deal more like a Captain Darleigh, who would hold 
“a scene” in supremest horror, than a dangerous, if deluded, 
adorer, with only his cuticle between him and a_ barbarian. 
Indeed, now and again it almost seemed as though the actor had 
carried with him into the embodiment of his personage the sove- 
reign contempt which the average Englishman would feel for 
such a personage, and that this contempt pierced through. 

Other elements of misfortune were not wanting either on the 
first night. There was the law of acoustics—by no means the 
same law in Sloane Square that obtains in the Haymarket. It 
was soon clear that Ipanoff had not got the range of the larger 
house. Ominous murmurs were audible aloft. Up aloft was the 
Pipe-en-Bois of the locality, whose voice I never remember to 
have missed from a premiére here since the Bancroft rule began. 
Accurately timed for the critical moment of the crack scene, came 
one of those shrill, nasal, more than familiar, adjurations to speak 
up, once almost fatal to the Desmarets of Mr. Cecil, and now 
destructive of Delilah’s spell. Alas! for once unmindful of 
contrast and unapt at suppression, Mr. Coghlan did “speak up,” 
and so promptly, that a roar drowned his utterance, and it was all 
over with the crack scene. 

What did not help it much either was the Concerto in progress 
on the far side of the folding doors—not a customary convenience, 
by the way, I fancy, in Paris, those same folding doors—of the 
Soukareff’s salon. The virtuost were naturally anxious to be 
heard, but this anxiety on their part rendered it no easier matter 
for the performers, in whom the audience were more nearly con- 
cerned, to make their duo audible. 

Last, but not of least importance, Mr. Coghlan hardly made up, 
or dressed, his Ipanoff as the part would seem to require. Con- 
ventional “arrangements” in black and white are all very well in 
the case of M. Rouvel and the rest ; but Ipanoff should wear his 
evening dress with a difference. He should discard tall collars, 
and. abjure that white cuirass, and be something less pre- 
occupied with his gloves. And he should be less, too, of the 
gracilis puer than Mr, Coghlan makes him, and more of a man, 
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and older-looking by the growth of a beard @ /a Serge Panine. 
So presented, and played as Mr. Coghlan could play him, he 
would endow the London “ Fédora” with a second character. 

No one could endow the piece with more. Not even the 
interpretation accorded to the nonentities of the bill could make 
characters of them. Mrs. Bancroft plays the Soukareff. What is 
there our Oldfield cannot play? I believe, as the Clive said of 
Garrick, she could “act a gridiron.” Meantime, she plays this 
little Russ, revised, corrected, and amended, approved by the 
Examiner of Plays; toned down, written up, provided with the 
latest little gird at my Lord Randolph; very pretty, very 
piquante, very preposterous; with, now and then, a something 
about her which caused me to wonder whether the late Count 
Soukareff had not married into the Eccles family. 

Then there was Mr. Bancroft in de Siriex, which de Siriex 
thus became the most amiable of men; no great diplomatist, I 
should say; rather a Chef d’Escadrons, who had been military 
attaché at Albert Gate long enough to have acquired the English 
fashion of standing before a fire, and the English art of impertur- 
bability in the midst of other people’s excitement. And for the 
sinister policeman, Gretch, there was Mr. Brookfield, who failed, 
somehow, to make his Gretch either sinister or policeman-like ; 
whose: moustache and whiskers were of precisely the same cut as 
those of the eminent solicitor facing him in the stalls ; and whose 
most respectable frock-coat and note-book were more suggestive 
of an assessor of ecclesiastical dilapidations than of a sub-Nemesis 
of Nihilism. 

I thought the Doctor better done in London than in Paris ; and 
it is no small praise to the Dmitri of Miss Gwynne—which, by 
the way, the omniscient “G. A. S.” confounds with the Marka of 
Miss Taylor—to say that it vividly recalled Mademoiselle Depoix. 
But my Tchileff—my dog-faced Jew jeweller—he had been trans- 
muted out of all knowledge. Where was his accent? And why 
was he so much more cosmopolitan than Russian—a Berliner now, 
and a Wall-Streeter next moment? In the infinite deal of doing 
nothing that “ Fédora” exacts, Mr. Smedley—who dutifully wore, 
I noticed, the fob-ribbon with that “large old-fashioned seal which 
indirectly proves the possession of ancestors’—was conspicuous as 
Rouvel ; and the quiet, easy unconsciousness with which he 
accomplished the most trying, perhaps, of all stage business, is of 
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hopeful augury in the case of so young a stager. The palm, 
though, for a performance of this kind must be awarded to the 
Boroff of Mr. Carne. He stands, in the last act, witness to an 
attempted murder, and an accomplished suicide. He neither 
tings a bell, nor calls for aid, nor rushes for a medical practi- 
tioner, nor improvises an emetic. He does nothing ; but he does 
it so thoroughly well that he leaves you without the slightest 
doubt that nothing is the properest thing to be done. After all, 
perhaps he is too Russian to believe much in such tragedy. In 
a dispensation of Providence which would materially increase 
his income, the Russ of real life would certainly find no more 
reason for killing his wife than his wife would discover for killing 
herself. 

On the whole, the piece has not been improved by transmutation. 
Its inherent impossibilities have been added to, or have become 
more apparent. The ficelles that were hidden in French are 
revealed in English, and stand out like cart-ropes. 

What does it matter? No interpretation, however faultless 
—no reception, however magnificent—no criticism, however bril- 
liant, will ever make “ Fédora” a good play. But so much the 


worse for the good play. For nothing, either, will prevent this 
same “ Fédora” being an uncommonly “ good thing.” 
W. F. WALLER. 


“PRINCE METHUSALEM.” 


A New Comic Opera in Three Acts. Produced at the Folies Dramatiques Theatre, on Saturday, 
= 19, 1883. Lyrics by Henry S. Leicu. Music by Srrauss. 
Duke Dollyfodg ... .... Mr. Puitiip Day. Sophistica ... ........ Miss MapGe STavarr. 
Duke Cypher me R. FRANK Woop. Ulric... ... ... .... Miss Eruet Sorrete. 
Methusalem... ... ... Mr. W.S. Risinc- Britz:... ... ... .. Miss ivy Lacnm. 
Grunnsbach... ........ Mr. Frep DesmMonp. eee ll 
Schmallbitz ... ... ... Mr. E. DANvERs. Wilhelm =... .... .... Miss VANCHER, 
Rarlts ... ... .. ... MDLLE. CAMILLE Franz ... .... ... «. Muss MAckIFF. 
Dusots. Heinrich ... «we Miss LAFEVILLE. 
pees .. .. Mr. Harry Cotrier. Frontina ... .... .... Miss Minnie Tacsor. 
ar . «. Mr. F. UrQuHART. Illa... ... ... ... ... Mass Kate Tarsor. 
Maer ~..; ... .. ..« MeO Comsri. Teresa ... --» ... Muss VALENTINE Day. 
Rosencrantz... ... ... Mr. BENHAM. Valerie ... ... .... .... Miss Carre. 
Guildenstern... ... .... MR. STEVENS. Celestina . «+ «se Muss Ivy Woop. 
Night Watchman .. Mr. CAMpPBBLL, Desiree... ... ... ... Muss IDA VILLER. 
Christine ... ... .... MOLLE. CAMILLE Katrina ... . «es Muss Rose Paton. 
CLERMONT. Elyina, Claudina... —. Muss FRANKLIN, Miss 
Gertrude ... ...... Miss Erne Pierson. LANCASTER. 





AFTER having undergone the peine forte ct dure prepared for the 
London public, at great expenditure of money and pains, by the 
management of the Folies Dramatiques Theatre, on Saturday 
evening, May 19, 1883, I left that place of entertainment in ex- 
tremely low spirits, thinking of the injunction with which a famous 
English humourist once summed up an elaborate recipe for 
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cucumber-salad—viz., ‘‘ When complete, throw it out of window.” 
What the inducement can have been that prompted Mr. Fairlie 
to produce “Prince Methusalem” at his new theatre it is difficult 
to conjecture. Not, most assuredly, the intrinsic musical merits 
of the work, for “ Methusalem” is the weakest and dullest of all 
Johann Strauss’s operettas, and fell flat upon Viennese audiences 
—always strongly predisposed in favour of the Waltz-King’s 
compositions—when brought out at the Carl-Theater, with a cast 
of the best comic artists in the Kaiserstadt. Nor can it have been 
the attractions of the “book,” for, making due exception of some 
graceful lyrics by Mr. H. S. Leigh, a libretto of more deadly 
tiresomeness has never come under my notice. Nor, one would 
think, can it have been the manager’s deep confidence in the 
capacity of his company to give a superlatively excellent render- 
ing of that particular operetta ; for, but for the bright and vigorous 
singing of a well-trained chorus, scarcely a word of praise could 
honestly have been accorded to the first night’s performance. 
Neither band nor soloists knew their parts, and both were guiity 
—making every allowance for the unavoidable hitches of a 
premiére—of inexcusable shortcomings. The operetta, moreover, 
in its English presentment, is far too long. An hour and a half 
were consumed in performing the first act. As one dreary, ill- 
sung, and worse-played number succeeded another, hope manifestly 
faded away in the breasts of the listeners, and by the end of the 
act the attitude of the audience left no doubt as to its condition 
of utter boredom. MHad it not been for a noisy and injudiciously 
eager claque, hardly any applause would have been elicited by the 
singing or the “gag”-—the latter being unusually dismal and 
biré par les cheveux. In short, it was a performance at once 
gloomy and painful. 

The plot of “Methusalem,” as that work is presented at the 
Folies Dramatiques, defies narration or analysis. Comic king- 
doms and principalities are pretty nearly “played out” by this 
time ; and the realms of Perhapsburg, in which the scene of 
action (!) is laid, would not have been esteemed funny even in the 
infancy of that particular ¢rwc. Another duchy (Rickerack) has to 
do with the story; but only the members of its reigning family 
are introduced to the audience, being at the time ew visite at the 
Perhapsburg Court, for the purpose of concluding an alliance 
between the: respective heir and heiress-apparent of both crowns: 
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Upon more or less vague reports, to the effect. that the 
Rickerackians have taken advantage of their sovereign’s absence 
to “revolute,” depend the incidents of the whole piece—a some- 
what siender string upon which to hang a three-act operetta. 
Duke Dollyfodg of Perhapsburg, whose only daughter, Christine, 
is to wed Prince Methusalem of Rickerack, if settlements prove 
satisfactory, is hospitable or the reverse to his august guests, 
according to the varied versions of the state of affairs in 
Rickerack that reach him at brief intervals. That is really the 
whole of the story. The humour of the situations, such as it is, 
lies exclusively in Dollyfodg’s alternations between princely pro- 
fusion and revolting meanness. He (Mr. Day) and a Court- 
musician named Trombonesburg (Mr. Collier), whose lithe and 
agile grotesque dancing was an agreeable relief to the dulness of 
his “words,” were the only two characters in the operetta who 
from time to time provoked a faint smile. 

Vocalization is assuredly not the forte of any one of the “ lead- 
ing ladies” at present engaged at the Folies Dramatiques. All 
three have tolerable voices, and seem to ignore the proper 
method of producing them. Of all the gentlemen to whom 


singing parts are confided, only two have been endowed by 
nature with any vocal resources worth mentioning—Mr. Rising, 
whose light lyric tenor exhibits symptoms of premature fatigue, 


and Mr. Campbell, who gave out some broad sonorous tones as 
the Watchman in the second act. Messrs. Wood, Desmond and 
Danvers, respectively sustaining the rdles of Duke Cypher, 
Grunnsbach, and Schmallbitz, do not appear to be either musically 
or vocally gifted ; they bore up manfully against their disabilities 
and the wearisomeness of the “book,” but the result was by no 
means satisfactory. 

“ Prince Methusalem” has been mounted with lavish luxury. 
The scenery, dresses and appointments are splendid, and, for the 
most part, in excellent taste. Were public favour to be secured 
exclusively by a gorgeous mise en scene and pretty costumes, this 
operetta, as produced at the Folies-Dramatiques, might count upon 
a long run to crowded houses. But these attractions, even sup- 
plemented by that of a strong force of handsome girls, attired in 
all the colours of the rainbow, will not impart popularity to a dull 
work, badly played and sung, and indifferently acted. The new 
theatre is a comfortable little house, quietly but tastefully deco- 
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rated, and possessing good acoustic properties. That it should 
have opened with a piece that cannot possibly prove a success is 
unfortunate and regrettable. Let us hope that the management 
will be better advised with respect to its second production than 
it has been in relation to its first, and that “ Methusalem’s” 
successor may atone for the manifold offences of that highly 
objectionable work. 


Rene 


Three Prayers! 


ENEATH a cross, beyond the town, 
Before a shrine for sorrows made, 
Three simple maidens knelt them down, 
And from their hearts devoutly pray’d. 


One, dreaming of created things— 
The purple sea, the perfect sky, 
Bright, happy birds with painted wings, 
Glad buds that bloom before they die, 
The waving woods—the scented air 
Clung to her heart, and through her sighs 
Was heard the gentle maiden’s pray’r : 
“Oh give me beauty for my prize !” 


A hidden furnace seemed to glow 

Within the second maiden’s breast. 
She heard the stirring trumpet blow, 

She saw the warrior’s plume and crest ; 
Ambition dazzled in her eyes 

That life’s reward—a deathless name. 
Then from her heart came stifled cries : 

“If I may live, oh! give me fame!” 


The third fair maiden knelt apart ; 
Her eyes—a heaven starr’d with tears, 
Her white arms folded on her heart, 
She faced a mystery of years. 
A sudden rapture seemed to lift 
Her very soul to heav’n above 
“‘ Be mine,” she pray’d, “ this priceless gift : 
“Let me be loved by one I love !” 
C. S. 
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oe HE critic,” observes Mr. Dutton Cook in his last book, “is never a 
very popular person, still he has his uses.” He has indeed, 
and the latest use of the dramatic critic is, to be placed in a peep-show, and 
to be exhibited at so much a head by some irreverent journalistic show- 
man. His age, his weight, his size, the colour of his hair and his com- 
plexion, the strength or weakness of his eyes, the fashion of his coat, and 
.the colour of his neck-tie, are supposed to be subjects of interest to readers 
evidently steeped in the vulgarity that encourages such purely personal de- 
tails. These things cannot be helped ; they are the necessary outcome of 
an age not distinguished for its courtesy or good taste. But the matter for 
astonishment is that so much pettiness, jealousy, envy, and scorn should be 
wasted on the representatives of a department in journalism and literature 
that is in reality as unenviable as any that can be cited. No one can have read 
recent descriptions of dramatic critics, apparently by ex-members of the fold 
and other sneering writers, without expressing astonishment that such persons 
can exist, seeing that there is no known or unknown crime or misdemeanour 
of which they are not supposed to be guilty. The exercise of the duties of 
criticism in connection with the drama is supposed by envious detractors to 
necessitate a breach of every moral law. Venality is considered to be part 
and parcel of their stock-in-trade, and there is no known insult that is not 
constantly heaped, both in public and private, on men who by some strange 
freak of ill luck have identified themselves with a branch of art that is 
anything but ennobling in its associations. Men, however, who have 
served a long apprenticeship to this disheartening and unenviable trade 
learn to grow callous, and to regard the attacks made upon them with the 
same indifference as was expressed by the coalheaver whose ears were con- 
tinually boxed by his wife: “It pleases her, and it does not hurt me.” 
Happily the public is profoundly indifferent of the trivialities and vanities 
that beset the theatrical calling, and express to proprietors of journals in a 
thousand ways their approbation of the manner in which they are served 
under circumstances of great anxiety and difficulty. Criticism is from time 
to time charged with odious crimes and misdemeanours ; but the fact that 
no charge affecting the personal honour of any living critic has ever been 
justified in any degree whatever, and that, moreover, nearly every living 
dramatic critic has held his post with the respect of his employers for ten 
years at the very minimum, should go far to expose the absurdities that are 
published and prated at the expense of a very estimable, loyal, and honour- 
able set of gentlemen. 

Certain writers appear to assume that the critics of the daily and weekly 
press set themselves up as Hazlitts, Leigh Hunts, and Charles Lambs, and 
atrogate to themselves a position to which they are not entitled, whereas 
for the most part they claim for themselves nothing but a desire to do their 
duty and are simply industrious writers who have practised themselves 
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in the anxious profession of modern journalism. A popular writer has 
recently been at the pains to demonstrate how much “ greater acumen” and 
“higher intellectual culture” is possessed by dramatic critics of the weekly 
than of the daily press. It may be so ; indeed it probably is so, considering 
that the remark is made by one who contributes very able dramatic articles 
to a weekly newspaper. He surely ought to know if anyone does, though 
probably the remark would have come more gracefully from another pen- 
The public finds no fault with one or the other, and is apparently grateful 
for good and clever writing, whether it is published every morning or every 
week. 

As to the gratuitous sneer at the “diurnal Aristarchuses” whom long 
practice has enabled to dash off a column or so of “critical verbiage” 
between midnight and two in the morning, it is ungenerous, no doubt, but at 
the same time it is a tribute of praise to clever and successful journalism. 
Long practice and aptitude for the work enables a leader writer to pen a 
valuable essay on the last night’s debate in Parliament, or the last night’s 
speech of a popular minister ; long practice enables an art critic to describe 
with great skill the picture gallery that only opened its doors a few hours 
before the criticism appears in print ; long practice enables the descriptive 
writer to pen column after column of fact and fiction after some special 
ceremony of great public interest. The public of to-day will not wait for 
its news : it expects it well and quickly done. If the so-called dramatic 
critic could not, after seeing a play, “ dash off his column of critical verbiage” 
at the exact moment that the public require it, he might be relegated to the 
rank of the men of “ acumen and higher intellectual culture,” but he would 
prove that he wasan indifferent journalist. The writer who is journalist as well 
as critic is necessarily more valuable to the reading public than the writer 
who is a critic but no journalist. 

People who talk all this nonsense about first-night criticism, or whatever 
you choose to call it, seem to forget that the production of a new play is 
news ; and it is news of increasing interest to the public. If the public had 
to wait a week before they got a review of a play, they would consider that 
they were paying their penny fora very indifferent newspaper. Within a few 
hours of the production of “ Fédora” at the Haymarket, on Saturday, 
May 5, “columns of critical verbiage” were telegraphed to New York, and 
were printed on the Sunday morning on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
would have been strange indeed if London journalists, who had all Saturday 
night to think over the subject, and all Sunday to compose their articles, 
had not been able to write ternperately and intelligently about ‘ Fédora” on the 
Monday morning; and yet the criticisms in the leading journals, published a 
day and a night after the performance, appear to have given great offence 
to certain writers, who would have written quite as well, and perhaps better, 
had the opportunity been theirs. So long as the newspaper reading public 
look for columns of “critical verbiage,” and buy the papers that contain 
them,so long will they continue to be written. When this lively interest in the 
stage falls off, valuable space will be devoted to more interesting matter. 
Newspaper criticisms are not written to please actors or journalists: they 
are written to interest the newspaper reading public, and presumably the 
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conductors of popular journals know exactly what their readers require. 
Those connected with the dramatic profession have no more right to dictate 
when or not an article shall appear in print than have editors a right 
to say what class of entertainment shall be performed at a particular theatre. 
The modern newspaper critic is a necessary result of modern journalistic 
enterprise. He hasavery disagreeable task, and he does it conscientiously 
and to the best of his ability. He has to concentrate his energies, and to ex- 
haust hirnself between those hours of twelve and two, in order to satisfy 
y his employers and to please the newspaper readers next morning. When the 
Hazlitts and Charles Lambs, the men of acumen and higher intellectual 
culture, arise to do the work better than the miserable dasher off of “ critical 
verbiage,” then out will go the misguided creature whose present success, 
t according to the rule of life, causes the greater part of his unpopularity. 
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Few bills have ever been submitted to Parliament that have been so 
obstinately misunderstood as the one brought in by Mr. Dixon Hartland 
for the better regulation of Theatres; and probably not Sir J. McGarel 
Hogg or Sir Charles Dilke, or any of the many detractors of the measure, 
knew at all the scope or importance of the bill. If the representatives 
of the Government, or of the Metropolitan Board of Works, really thought 
that Mr. Dixon Hartland’s sole hobby was the prevention of fires in 
theatres alone, then they studied the Bill to very little purpose. For 
years and years complaints have been made of the injustice and inequality 
of existing theatrical legislation ; of the triple authority of Chamberlains, 
Board of Works, and magisterial benches ; of the old and vexed Ash 
Wednesday question ; of the hardships inflicted on proprietors of music- 
halls ; of the absence of free-trade in connection with all our amusements ; it 
of the difficulty of getting good popular music and open air concerts ; of 
the impossibility to give anything like a good entertainment where smoking 
is permitted ; and for years past people have been saying, “ Why does not 
some one do something?” That something Mr. Dixon Hartland intended 
to do for the good of the people, and he was treated by the Government as 
if he were proposing the most revolutionary measure that had ever occupied 
the attention of the House. For after all what did Mr. Dixon Hartland 
propose todo? Nothing at all but what a most influential Committee of 
the House of Commons proposed in 1866 should be done, after taking 
evidence from the most experienced men of the time, from court officials, 
from magistrates, from actors, from managers, from literary men, and from 
music-hall proprietors. Sir Charles Dilke spoke of the suggestion to 
centralize the amusement interests at the Home Office, under a special 
Under Secretary of State, as the most monstrous proposal ever made. 
In reality it was not nearly monstrous enough. The interests are sufficiently 
large and varied to demand the attention of a special Government 
department ; they are in reality too gigantic for a sub-department in the 
Home Office. But why this horror of centralization? Are not the mining 
interests centralized at the Home Office, and the factory interests as well ? 
are not the educational interests centralized at one department, and the 
police interests at another? Why then should not the amusement inte- 
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rests have a department, and be governed on somz intelligible and lozical 
basis? There is a Minister of Public Amusements in France, so why not 
in England, where they are quite as varied and vast? Why should a Lord 
Chamberlain license one set of theatres—a bench of magistrates another ? 
why should certain music-halls be governed by one set of laws in Middle- 
sex, and certain others be exposed to the legislation of Surrey ? why should 
a theatre licence be dependent on the report of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and a music-hall licence be annually threatened by bigotry and pre- 
judice? The people have asked these questions for years, and yet when 
Mr. Dixon Hartland brings in a measure drafted in accordance with the 
recommendation of experienced men of all classes, he is regarded by the 
Government as if he were proposing something outrageous and unworkable. 
The practical Sir Charles Dilke went 30 far as to say that places of amuse- 
ment should be even more locally administered than at present. He 
would probably like the Court Theatre to be licensed by the Chelsea 
Vestry, and the Strand Theatre to be submitted to the organization of the 
burgesses of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields! That indeed would be confusion 
worse confounded. Local busybodies have closed every public garden in 
London ; they would soon close every theatre in the metropolis. If we 
are not allowed to drink a glass of ale on Sunday, we shall certainly not 
be permitted to see a play on Saturday night. If there is to be “local 
option” in drink, there will certainly be “local option” in the drama. It 
is satisfactory, however, to learn that Mr. Dixon Hartland, though beaten 
is not discouraged, and that he intends to re-introduce his measure next 
Session, when perhaps he will be better understood. 





The Romany Amateur Dramatic Club gave their third performance this 
season on May 17, at St. George’s Hall, in aid of the funds of the British 
Home for Incurables. ‘“ Our Bitterest Foe” and “ Randall’s Thumb” con- 
stituted the programme. But for one thing, ‘‘Randall’s Thumb” was a 
perfect performance in all its details. Mr. and Mrs. Conyers-d’Arcy so 
completely lost their own identity in that of Randall and Miss Spinn that 
one could hardly realize they were acting. Mr. J. H. Savile and Miss Ivan 
Bristow were a charming young couple, and I feel sure that many a heart 
was captivated by the bewitching and lovely young bride. The Mr. and 
Mrs. Scantlebury of Mr. C. W. A. Trollope and Miss Ethel Hope were 
intensely humorous. Mr. Charles G. Allan proved a thoroughly sympathetic 
Joe Bangles. In this piece the part of the herc—for according to old rules 
the lover should so be considered—is one of the slightest. Mr. F. M. 
Staples made the most of it. ‘There was a settled sadness on his face which 
fitted the part admirably. Mr. J. W. Hawkesworth was a good Dr. Trot- 
way. He would be well advised to leave alone the part of a young lover 
which he sometimes takes upon himself to represent. The one flaw in the 
performance was the Edith Temple of Miss Annie Woodzell. This young 
lady is pretty, and certainly not unsuited to the stage, but unfortunately she 
possesses some vague resemblance to Miss Carlotta Addisson, and tries to 
copy her. We all know that copying a clever artiste often means catching 
the mannerism, not the talent, and Miss Woodzell is no exception to the 
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general rule. As I have already said, the lady is pretty, and it is a thousand 
pities to see her continually contorting her face. If she were a little less 
self-conscious, her delivery would gain in truth and earnestness. 


At St. George’s Hall, the Paulatim Amateur Dramatic Society invited 
their friends, on May 19, to a performance of “ Our Boys.” Rather a 
daring feat for amateurs, when the play is connected with such names as 
William Farren, David James, and Thomas Thorne, but the result justified 
the attempt. The ladies, Miss Winifred Schofield, Miss Ivan Bristow, 
Mrs. Viveash, and Miss Kate Kenny, deserve unqualified praise ; but we 
should like to advise the Poor Cousin of the play to be a little less 
extravagant, and to wear dresses better suited to her position. The Slavey 
of Miss Kate Kenny was a gem. Mr. A. T. Frankish was a good Sir 
Geoffrey, but not quite letter perfect. The Retired Butterman of Mr. 
Charles C. Homan an admirable performance, with only just a little touch 
of exaggeration in the last act. Of Charles Middlewick as personified by 
Mr. W. W. A. Elkin, the less said the better ; his acting was a failure, his 
make-up grotesque. Mr. John M. Powell as Talbot Champneys was an 
astonishing fac-simile of Mr. Thomas Thorne (plus youth) even to the 
sound of the voice. The opening farce, ‘To Paris and Back for Five 
Pounds,” was played very briskly, Mr. H. S. Millward making a decided 
hit and reaping deserved applause. The following members also took part 
in the performance : Messrs. A. M. Lawrence, E. D. Beaton, A. L. Levy, 
B. A. Elkin, J. H. Parry, H. J. Hyam, E. H. Robson, E. Macauley, and 
Miss Laura Graves, and the Orpheonic Amateur Orchestra supplied the 
music during the entre-acts. 


The last month has given us two more books for the dramatic library, 
which has been liberally supplied with good things of recent years. One 
is a collection of miscellaneous essays, called “Some London Theatres— 
Past and Present,” by Michael Williams (London: Sampson Low & Co.). 
The title is a little misleading, as of the five essays here published 
only two deal with the London theatres as we know them now—namely, 
Sadler’s Wells and the Lyceum. The articles on “ Old Highbury Barn,” 
on “The Drama in Norton Folgate,” and “The Drama in Portman 
Market,” are sufficiently interesting, but chiefly to the antiquary and the 
student of old London. Amends are, however, made with regard to the 
paper called “Three Lyceums,” which is interesting, accurate, and ex- 
haustive. Mr. Michael Williams promises some more chats about the 
London Theatres at another time; and this reminds me, whilst on this 
subject, that Mr. E. L. Blanchard might well republish in book form the 
admirable accounts he has given of the London theatres from time to time 
in the pages of that useful periodical, the ‘‘ Zya Almanack.” 

The second book is a more personal one, and contains the interesting 
romance connected with the lifeand many adventures of a very clever lady 
and charming actress. ‘‘The Story of Helena Modjeska,” by Mabel 
Collins (W. H. Allen & Co.), originally appeared in the pages of Zhe Temple 
Bar Magazine, but it was well worth republishing, and will be read with 
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great interest, particularly at this time, when everything in connection with 
stage aspirants and successful stage careers is popular. Few who have 
reached the top of the ladder, and have gratified a very natural ambition, 
ever had such a struggle of it as Helena Modjeska. The story is so 
romantic that it reads like a novel. 

Side by side, by the way, with the bound volumes of THE THEATRE— 
and this reminds me that this month we complete the first half-yearly 
volume for 1883—should certainly be found the bound series of “‘ Dramatic - 
Notes,” which forms a chronicle of the London stage from 1879 to 1882. 
This clever and interesting book looks very well indeed in its neat blue 
cover, and it has for its editor a clever writer and student of the stage in 
Mr. Austin Brereton, who, I may remind you, is now preparing for the 
press an admirable illustrated life of Henry Irving; a volume that, I doubt 
not, will be eagerly purchased in America. 

Whilst on the subject of books, I may suggest to our readers that the 
Messrs. Routledge have recently published, in convenient form, the com- 
plete dramatic works of Sheridan Knowles; and that the same firm is 
getting out a very interesting dramatic series by Professor Henry Morley, 
commencing with Sheridan. The series is so cheap that it is within the 
reach of everybody. 


On another page will be found the recorded impression of an able 
writer on the play of “ Fédora,” now being performed with such brilliant 
success at the Haymarket Theatre, and it is the more valuable as the 
writer has closely studied the acting and the art of Sarah Bernhardt before 
he saw the translated play in England. I also had an opportunity of 
seeing Sarah Bernhardt’s *‘ Fédora,” a performance of which, to tell the 
truth, I was not greatly enamoured, as it seemed to me to be the most 
artificial, unequal, and tricky creation of an actress who, notwithstanding 
her faults, may be fairly said to possess genius. It is true that I did not 
see “ Fédora” until very late in its career, and Sarah Bernhardt could not 
possibly have been acting as brilliantly as usual, seeing that she showed a 
carelessness, and occasionally a contempt for her audience, inexcusable in 
any artist. On going for the second time to the English “‘ Fédora” at the 
Haymarket, with all the excitement of the first representation removed, 
and the surprise occasioned by the remarkable acting of Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere changed into certainty, I find that several early impressions are 
strengthened and some doubts very satisfactorily solved. The play does 
not grow upon one, and the subject does not become more appetizing. I 
remember well the effect it had on mein Paris. It left the mind disturbed, 
the spectator of it agitated, It is not a play to soothe or charm any 
audience. It induces feverish symptoms ; it threatens headache. The 
whole thing is superlatively clever, no doubt, but when we watch it for the 
second time the story has no longer any hold upon us, and the mind is 
solely occupied in studying and deciphering the art of the actors. Ofcourse 
there are hundreds of people who go to the play for the play, and 
nothing but the play, on whom the most brilliant acting in the world is 
altogether wasted. They identify an actor or actress so much with the part 
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they enact that they would consider Mr. Henry Irving an uncomfortable 
actor because he appears as Mathias in “‘ The Bells,” and declare “ they do 
not like Mrs. Bernard-Beere” simply because she appears as the Princess 
Romazoff at the Haymarket. What they mean is, that they do not 
sympathize with the characters of the Burgomaster and of Fédora. They 
cannot disassociate the artists from their work. This strange susceptibility 
is not at all unusual when plays are discussed by laymen. 

Of Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s talent there can be no possible doubt. Brilliantly 
as she played Fédora on the first night, in the teeth of difficulties that would 
have paralyzed and prostrated any one with less vigour of determination, 
she certainly plays it far better now—with greater strength, greater com- 
mand, and far more variety. It is the sudden reaction from under-colour 
and namby-pambyism in art that makes Mrs. Beere’s performances so re- 
markable. In all that she does there is a dramatic ring ; she never allows 
her audience to slip away from her grasp ; she catches them, and holds 
them fast. ‘There is command in her voice as well as in her stature ; she 
paints-in her effects with a strong bold hand ; and, if I mistake not, such 
an example as this, whether it be inspired by Sarah Bernhardt or not, will 
make the actresses of the day “‘ play up” whenever they get a chance. There 
has been too much shilly-shallying of late, too much attitudinizing and 
waving of hands and arms, too much posing and posturing, and calling it 
art. Powerful scenes have been deluged with milk-and-water, and we have 
been asked to value the unsatisfactory result as a new reading. It was 
nothing of the kind. Of what use would it have been to give us a low- 
toned, under-coloured Fédora, a creature of an age of sham zstheticism and 
sunflower art? It would have been very pretty, very charming, very grace- 
ful, and so on; but it would not have been Fédora. Mrs. Bernard-Beere, 
who was educated in the school of straight gowns and Christmas-card 
effects, could have given us, no doubt, an idyllic Fédora, had she no power 
to show ; but, having power, she can play Fédora, and could have played 
it remarkably well, had she never set eyes on Sarah Bernhardt. I do not 
say it would have been so good a performance as it is ; but it would have 
been a Fédora with all the dramatic power that the new actress possesses. 

It must not be forgotten that Mrs. Bernard-Beere showed this same 
power when very indifferently supported in “ Jane Eyre,” and it was probably 
‘‘JaneEyre” that induced Mr. Bancroft to see a probable Fédora in this 
young and ambitious actress. ‘There was one scene in “ Jane Eyre” played 
with such strength, and that rang so true, that it was impossible to put it 
down as an accidental effort. The germ of the lady’s talent lay there. It 
was discovered, accepted, tested, and proved voi/d fout/ On studying the 
new “ Fédora” for the second time, I cannot agree with the often expressed 
opinion that there are monotony and hardness in the style of the actress. 
I can find no trace of either. The love scenes in the second act are 
very much improved indeed, they are softer, more natural, and more 
womanly, and of course they are naturally strengthened by the welcome 
change that has come over Mr. Coghlan as Loris Ipanoff, the tenor singer 
in this duet of art. He plays the part infinitely better than Pierre Berton 
ever did at any time, with more restraint and force, in some scenes with 
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real brilliance. But still [ cannot understand why Mr. Coghlan, with evident 
intention, represses all fervour in his love-making. Surely in the second 
act the man’s distracted condition should be more obvious than it is? The 
man as we see him is “ high, self-contained, and passionless,” but this must 
be wrong. Loris Ipanoff is a Lancelot, not a King Arthur. His love over- 
flows, it is not pent up and hoarded. The almost obstinate refusal of the lover 
to embrace the woman he loves is very remarkable. Not even when Ipanoff 
and Fédora are comfortably married—according to the English version—does 
Loris allow himself the natural privilege of a kiss—and there are frequent 
opportunities for it. It is a clever, strong, but unbending performance. 
I need not say that admirable assistance is given to this gloomy tale by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft ; and amongst the small parts nothing could be 
better than the acting of Mr. Gerard as the servant, and Mr. Elliott as 
the doctor. This last is truly excellent. 





A correspondent writes to me :—‘“ Quite the most absurd forms of blind 
Shakspearean idolatry I have met with for many a long day is hatched by 
that dear old owl Zhe Atheneum, in its article of April the 28th. Read the 
article, by Christian D. Ginsburg, on “Shakspeare’s use of the Bible,” and 
see how “this marvellous moral philosopher” has drawn from Holy Writ 
“familiar materials, which he converted in his own matchless way both into 
rods to punish sin and garlands to crown virtue.” Here are all Ginsburg’s 
“rods and garlands.” (1.) He quotes Shylock’s somewhat questionable 
narrative concerning Jacob’s agricultural dealings with his uncle Laban ; and 
to prove that Shakspeare was “one of the most original interpreters of the 
Bible,” he makes two criticisms on the passage ; that ‘‘Jacob was selected” 
(by Shakspeare) “because his additional name was Israel, the name by 
which Shylock and his race obtained the name Israelites” (as if the Bard 
deserved special credit for not saying that “‘ Zsa grazed his uncle Laban’s 
sheep”); and makes a second beautiful point in noting that the words 
“the devil can cite Scripture for his purpose,” that Irving used to give 
so quaintly, are spoken to Bassanio, because the fact is recorded in 
Matthew iv. 6, and Shylock does not believe in the New Testament! 
(2.) Shakspeare has, “without being acquainted with the language 
of the Talmud,” solved the whole vexed question of the camel and 
the needle’s eye, because he quotes it “with the true genius of a great 
poet” in Richard II., and treats it as a proverb, without reference to the 
“‘cable” explanation or the “small gate of a city” explanation. What 
Shakspeare wrote was, “ to thread the postern of a needle’s eye,” and this 
has, at all events, some mixture of the gate theory in it. But (3) Ginsburg 
soars vastly higher than this, and says that Shakspeare often got at “the 
true sense, when all the English versions of the Bible” (and he enumerates 
eight) “had positively mistranslated it.” This somewhat takes one’s 
breath away, but Ginsburg haps on a passage in Henry VI. :— 

“To keep that oath were more impiety 
Than Jephthath’s when he sacrificed his daughter,” 
and on the strength of it shows that “the infallible decipherer of human 
thought” saw that Jephthah’s vow related to human sacrifice, and that 
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“Judges xi. 30-40” is all wrong, and so he boldly corrects a// all the 
versions of the Bible from 1525 to 1882, in accordance with the “keen 
insight of Shakspeare as an interpreter of Holy Writ.” (4.) Ginsburg 
gushes over Shakspeare’s “ humorous use of the Bible,” and this is an 
example. The dialogue between the Provost and Clown in “ Measure 
for Measure” contains this passage : 

Prov. Can you cut off a man’s head ? 

CLown. If the man be a bachelor, sir, I can; but if he is a married man he is his 
wife’s head, and I can never cut off a woman’s head. 

This is (teste Ginsburg) “a humorous use of the apostle’s declaration in 
Eph. v. 23!” So this solemn bosh runs on for four columns, and because 
I love my Shakspeare I protest against this sort of nauseous twaddle. I 
recommend Ginsburg to read W. S. Gilbert’s notes to a ‘“‘Bab Ballad” 
called “ An Unfortunate Likeness,”—a brilliant reductio ad absurdum of the 
views of the school that invest the Bard with a smattering of omniscience. 
Why do Owls insist upon flying about in the daylight of common sense? 


The Park Lane Amateur Musical Society gave their usual monthly con- 
cert on the gth of May. The gathering was brilliant and the, music 
excellent. The principal feature of the evening was the admirable rendering 
of the grand aria from ‘‘Semiramide,” by Mrs. Chatteris. Mrs. Inez Bell’s 
rich low notes told with good effect, and Major Brooke Meares made a 
decided hit in Hamilton Aidé’s whistling song. Music was not the only 
element. Captain Evatt Acklom gave a recitation, and moved many to 
tears by his earnest and manly delivery of “ A Voice from the Bush.” 


An amateur performance was given on Saturday, May 12, at St. George’s 
Hall, in aid of the Victoria Hospital for Sick Children, and the St. Jude’s 
Industrial Home, Chelsea. Mrs. Clare Royse, the originator and general 
manager ofthe entertainment, must be congratulated on a decided success. 
It is easy enough for members of dramatic clubs who are always acting to- 
gether to turn out good work. But when amateurs are brought together 
for the first time, some of them never having stepped on the stage before, 
it is very creditable to them that there should have been so few hitches and 
waits, and that the performance should have run so smoothly One of the 
actors showed himself to be a little inexperienced in the ways and manners 
of stage doors by expecting one to open inwards, and so astonished the 
unfortunate door as to quite unhinge it. But this was merely an amusing in- 
cident, and only called forth around of applause. The opening piece was 
“ Dearest Mamma.” The clever get-up and humorous rendering of the 
title rdle by Mrs. Clare Royse met with deserved applause ; Miss 
Szulczewska looked the pretty young bride to the life; Mr. Louis 
Delacherois was a good but rather too highly-coloured Browser ; Captain 
C. F. Ibbetson was thoroughly at home on the boards; and Miss Page 
Henderson, Mr. F. Gielgud, and Mr. Malcom Wagner did good service in 
their respective parts. This was followed by Savile Clarke and Du 
Terreaux’s “Love Wins.” Miss Hester was a graceful and sympathetic 
Netta; the Hon. Andalusia Molesworth a sprightly and natural Dolly, 
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but a trifle more repose would have added charm to the part. Captain 
Walter James, as Professor Lobelia, the seedy Circus master, treated his 
audience to such a clever study of character acting, as one seldom finds in 
amateurs, he was quite dans Ja peau de son rile. Mr. F. B. Wyatt was a 
good Tom Leverton. Mr. H. Palmer as Reginald Dalton was better in the 
first act than in the last, which flagged a bit. Mr. Hawksworth (a strolling 
player) as Arthur Dalton, acted carefully, but with a marked want of 
earnestness. Mrs. Clare Royse did all that could be done for the un- 
important part of Mrs. Hurst ; and Mr. Malcom Wagner made a success of 
the trifling réle of Garcia, the picture dealer. The talented young painter 
Mr. Machel, kindly superintended the arrangement of the pictures in the 
last act, and even went so far as to paint He picture of the play especially 
for the occasion. Mr. T. Hilton Crampton was the stage manager, and 
Mr. Norfolk Megone’s excellent amateur orchestra enlivened the entre-actes 
with pleasant music. The hall was crowded, and we hope the performance 
was as much of a success trom a pecuniary point of view as it was to the 
spectators. 


On Tuesday, May 15, the St. Peter’s Schools, Lower Belgrave Street, 
were favoured by the following artistes and amateurs, brought together 
by Mrs. Szulczewska in aid of the St. Peter's Football Club :—Mrs, 
Chatteris, Mrs. Clare Royse, Mrs. Davidson, Mrs. Inez Bell, Mr. Tietkens, 
Major Brooke Meares, Mr. C. Traherne, Mr. Ernest Cecil, General 
Cracroft, Mr. William Young. The ladies one and all delighted their 
audience ; but it was a pity that the violin obligato in “ Stella confidente” 
(from want of rehearsal, I suppose) should have spoilt the solo of that 
most charming of amateurs, Mrs. Davidson. Among the gentlemen the 
palm must be given to Major Brooke Meares, and next to Messrs. C. 
Traherne and Ernest Cecil, whose duets are quite a speciality. 


The month of May opened in Liverpool with a deluge of amateur 
performances. Opera and drama had alike their votaries. At the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre certain prominent amateurs—the cream of the local 
clubs—gave two performances in aid of the rebuilding fund of the Royal 
Infirmary, and cleared something like £120 by their exertions over two 
nights’ performances. The pieces played were “The ‘I'wo Roses,” and 
“The Parvenu” respectively, preceded each evening by a new farce of J. 
Maddison Morton’s, entitled ‘A Narrow Squeak.” Both comedies were 
admirably played, and afforded unqualified enjoyment to the large and 
fashionable audience before whom they were presented. In “ ‘The Two 
Roses” Mr. W. H. Fraser outshone his companions somewhat in his 
impersonation of Caleb Deecie, which was remarkable for easy grace of 
bearing and a keen appreciation of the bright sparkling wit of Mr. Albery’s 
dialogue. Mr. F. M. Radcliffe gave a scholarly rendering of Digby Grant, 
but was unable to impart to the character the variety of light and shade 
essential to its perfect realization. A local legal luminary, Mr. Stone, was 
admirably fitted with the character of Furnival; and Mr. J. M. Walker 
was pleasing, though a trifle heavy and monotonous, as Jack Wyatt. Our- 
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Mr. Jenkins found a droll impersonator in Mr. Frank Leslie. The amateurs 
very wisely relied for assistance on professional ladies, and were very happy 
in their selection, especially in the case of Miss Nellie Murray, who played 
Lottie with rare charm and delightful ingenuousness. Miss Lottie Pitt was 
bright and pleasant as Ida; and Mrs. Bright—though somewhat unsuited 
to the part—was acceptable as Our Mrs. Jenkins. The second evening’s 
performance, when “ The Parvenu” formed the fiece de résistance, was even 
more successful than its predecessor, the amateurs entrusted with the 
various characters being individually more artistic, and playing together 
with a skill not unworthy of a professional company. Mr. Charles L. 
Cameron as Mr. Ledger was especially worthy of all praise for a careful 
yet strongly marked piece of genuine characterization. Messrs. J. S. 
Rogers, W. J. Stewart, and J. Barr Adams, played Sir Fulke Pettigrew, 
Tracey, and Claude respectively, and one and all received hearty apprecia- 
tion from the audience. Again the ladies lent a powerful attraction 
to the performance. Mrs. Bright—better suited than on the preceding 
evening—was admirable as Lady Pettigrew, and Miss Lottie Pitt looked 
pretty as Gwendolen, though a lack of repose somewhat detracted from 
anything like the ideal character being realized. Molly Ledger had a most 
charming representative in Miss Nellie Murray, who not only looked well 
but presented with perfect art all the phases of the character. A farce by 
Maddison Morton was well played by the amateurs; but did not seem to 
hit the fancy of the audience in any marked manner. 


The Liverpool Amateur Operatic Society gave a performance of “ Trial 
by Jury ” during the latter part of April in the Meyerbeer Hall, and scored 
a success. Mr. C. Alexander was the Judge, Mr. C. J. O’Byrne the 
Defendant, Mr. W. H. Allan the Counsel, and Mr. R. A. Robinson the 
Usher. The Plaintiff, in Miss Byer’s hands, was an exceedingly graceful 
presentation, equally acceptable from a dramatic and vocal standpoint. 
More than a word of praise is due to Miss Scott, whose dramatic instincts 
and brilliant executive abilities made the pianoforte accompaniments quite 
a distinctive feature of the performance. 


Another local operatic society—the Rock Ferry Amateurs—gave per- 
formances on the 30th of April and tst of May, at the Tranmere Music 
Hall, when “ The Pirates of Penzance” formed the programme. Last year 
this company gave a very excellent rendering of “ Pinafore,” so much was 
expected of their second effort. That they were successful beyond all 
expectation is perhaps as great a compliment as can be passed to them. 
Principals and chorus alike worked hard to secure a smooth and artistic 
ensemble. The parts were distributed as follows :—Frederick, Mr. W. 
Cunliffe ; Major-General Stanley, Mr. Oakshott; the Pirate King, Mr. 
Wilkinson ; Lieutenant, Mr. Sonnison; Mabel, Miss Palin; and Ruth, 
Miss E. Dean. 


Professional art has been represented during the month by “ La Mas- 
cotte,” J.L. Shine’s company in the “ Glass of Fashion,” “Don Juan, Junr,” 
“Ensnared,” ‘ Pluck,” Lila Clay’s troupe of Ladies, ‘London Pride,” &c. . 
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A new comedietta, “A May Tempest,” by Walter Frith, was produced at 
the Court Theatre on the 4th of May, with success. It is a brightly 
written trifle, and is quite an acceptable addition to the ranks of works of 
its class, 


On the 3rd of May a new and original opera, in three acts, entitled 
“ Foxglove,” was produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The libretto 
is by Charles Dyall, Curator of the Art Gallery, and the music by Dr. G. W. 
Rohner, both gentlemen of local note. Mr. Dyall’s lyrics are easy and 
graceful, flowing on in unstrained pleasing rhythm, and indicating a quiet 
appreciation of the mildly humorous. ‘The music it is easy to speak well 
of, for it is written with an unvarying attention to the canons of art, but 
this very correctness entails considerable monotony, and gives the piece 
but a poor chance of popular success. It was played by a semi-amateur 
company in a not too satisfactory manner, and although well received by a 
crowded audience, is not, I fancy, likely to be heard of again. 


The following notes from America will be read with interest by all play- 
goers :— 

The retirement of Mr. A. M. Palmer from the management of the Union 
Square Theatre has created a sensation in New York theatrical circles. 
Under his sagacious direction the company of that house attained a high 
status ; and although his policy differed materially from that of Mr. Augustus 
Daly, who has “ produced” not a few valuable actors and actresses from 
mere neophytes or raw provincial recruits, yet it must not be forgotten that 
the_late Charles R. ‘Thorne, jun., had his robust style refined and polished 
during his connection with Mr. Palmer’s theatre ; that Miss Sara Jewett, 
Miss Linda Deitz, and Miss Kate Claxton (all originally of Daly’s) there 
found their best opportunities ; and that one of the most charming of 
American actresses, Miss Maude Harrison, was ‘“‘discovered” and developed 
at the Union Square. The production of Sardou’s “‘ Daniel Rochat,” and 
of other high-class plays ; the admirable acting of Mr. Charles Coghlan in 
many comedies ; notable versions of ‘‘ Montjoye” and “ Séraphine ;” Miss 
Agnes Ethel’s success in Sardou’s “ Agnes,” and “ Andréa,” written specially 
for her ; and Clara Morris’s triumphs as Miss Malton ; not to speak of the 
many hits made by the late Charles R. Thorne, jun., and Mr. J. H. Stoddart, 
a most original and skilful actor—these are some of the red-letter 
memories of Mr. Palmer’s reign. It can scarcely be doubted that he will 
again come forward as a New York stage-manager. 

A drama, of which New York playgoers are at last beginning to tire, 
“Camille” (known here as ‘‘ Heartsease”), was chosen by Mdlle. Etelka 
Borry, a Hungarian actress of unmistakable Jewish descent, for her New 
York début early in. May ; but she signally failed to attain the impression 
made in the same part by Madame Modjeska and Mdlle. Eugenie 
Legrand, who are both finished exponents of the same school. The 
support, moreover, was unanimously pronounced wretched. 

Mrs. Lawrence Barrett, wife of the American tragedian, who is to ap- 
pear at the Lyceum Theatre on Easter Monday of next year, has passed 
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through London on her way to Stiittgart, where her eldest daughter is to be 
married next month to a German Baron. Mr. Lawrence Barrett, who has 
been playing in California, will arrive from the United States in time to be 
present at the ceremony. 

Amongst American actors now in London are—Mr. Joseph Haworth, 
formerly of the Boston Museum, of which Mr. William Warren is the 
celebrated doyen, and, more recently, Mr. John McCullough’s leading man ; 
and Mr. Clinton Stuart, formerly of the Union Square Theatre, and late of 
Booth’s Theatre company, who has returned to town after an absence of 
nearly two years in the States. Miss Georgia Cayvan, now leading lady of 
the Union Square, Miss Kate Forsyth, Mr. McCullough’s leading lady, 
Mr. John L. Raymond, and Mr. Henry Lee, will arrive from New York 
this month. 

“ The Silver King” has been succeeded at Wallack’s by what has proved 
one of the most attractive programmes of the year, ‘‘ The Cape Mail” and 
“The Snowball ;” and in the transitions from grave to gay, Miss Rose 
Coghlan takes high honours. Mr. H. M. Pitt’s comedy season at the 
Bijou Theatre opposite, has proved unexpectedly attractive. ‘ Caste” has 
now been followed by the “Two Roses;” Mr. Pitt’s Digby Grant is, 
however, scarcely so successful as was his Captain Hawtree. 


Our portraits this month represent Mrs. Stirling and Mr. William Terriss. 
For a memoir of Mr. Terriss I refer our readers to the article by “ An Old 
Play-Goer,” in THE THEATRE for December last. Mrs. Stirling (Miss 
Fanny Clifton) was born in London, in July, 1816, and made her first his- 
_ trionic essay at the Coburg Theatre. She afterwards appeared at the Pavilion 
Theatre, in a round of various characters. On January 1, 1836, she acted 
Biddy Nutts, in “The Dream at Sea,” at the Adelphi Theatre, and during 
the same month she played ina drama entitled ‘‘The Ghost Story.” 
During the following season, at the same theatre, she played in “ Luke 
Somerton,” ‘‘The Demon of Marana,” ‘Catching an Heiress,” and 
other plays. In May, 1836, she took the leading character in a burletta 
entitled “‘ Love and Charity,” produced at the St. James’s Theatre. In 
November 1839, at Drury Lane Theatre, she sustained the part of Beatrice 
in a revival of ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing”; and the same year, at the 
same theatre, the leading female rdle in a piece entitled “A Night in the 
Bastile.” The year following she took the place of Miss Faucit at the 
Haymarket Theatre as Clara Douglas in “ Money ;” and in 1841, at the 
. same theatre, sustained Mrs. Glover’s character of Mrs. Franklin in the 
same play. During Mr. Macready’s second season at Drury Lane, October 
1842, she appeared there as Celia in “‘ As You Like It,” as Sophia in Hol- 
croft’s “ Road to Ruin,” and as Mrs. Foresight in Congreve’s “‘ Love for 
Love.” She also acted with great spirit with Charles Mathews the younger 
in a farce written by him under the title of ‘‘The Eton Boy.” In 1845 she 
joined the company at the Princess’s Theatre, and appeared there with Mr. 
Macready, Mr. Wallack, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews, Mr. Compton, 
and Mrs. Ternan, in several plays produced under Mr. Macready’s superin- 
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tendence. She acted at the same theatre with Miss Cushman during the 
first visit of that accomplished actress to England, on ‘April 19, 1845, 
appearing as Helen (to Miss Cushman’s Julia) in “‘The Hunchback.” 
Wednesday, October 15, 1845, at the same theatre, she sustained the part of 
Cordelia (“ King Lear”), with Mr. Macready in the leading réle. The follow- 
ing year, Wednesday, May 20, she acted the character of Madeline Weir, in 
first performance of “‘ The King of the Commons,” the part of James V. of 
Scotland being undertaken by Macready. In 1847, Tuesday, December 7, 
she took part in the special Shakspearean performances at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, arranged in behalf of the fund for the purchase of 
Shakspeare’s house at Stratford-on.Avon. She played on this occasion Mrs. 
Ford in a selection from “The Merry Wives of Windsor” (Act 3, Scs. 3 and4; 
Act 4, Sc. 2). In 1848, she joined the company of the Olympic Theatre, 
and appeared there, September 4, as Laura Leeson in “ Time Tries All,” 
then performed for the first time. This, according to a contemporary 
journal, was Mrs. Stirling’s first appearance on these boards, and she was 
received with a “high welcome” which she merited by her able tracings of 
the finer shades of the part. ‘No character could well be better suited 
to Mrs. Stirling’s style than that of a fantastic maiden, who, mistaking the 
bias of her own feelings, banishes from her presence and his country 
the man whom she really loves. The drama is one in which the in- 
terest is mental, and sustained by the heroine.” ‘The same year (1848), 
at the Olympic, she appeared as Juliana in “The Honeymoon,” Kate 
in “The Taming of the Shrew,” and, with distinguished success, as 
Cousin Cherry in the farce of that title. 

After the destruction by fire of the Olympic (March 29, 1849), Mrs. 
Stirling accepted an engagement atthe new Strand Theatre, under 
Mr. Henry Farren’s management. On October 10 she played there 
the leading réle in “The Reigning Favourite,” a piece translated by 
Mr. John Oxenford from Scribe’s tragedy of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” 
The same year Mrs. Stirling appeared as the heroine in Mr. Theodore 
Martin’s version of “King René’s Daughter,” and as Olivia in a 
version by Tom Taylor of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” In 1850, October 
14, at the Olympic, she sustained the principal réle in Stirling Coyne’s 
“My Wife’s Daughter,” a version of “La Femme de Quarante 
Ans,” Monday, January 13, 1851, at the same theatre, she played 
the part of Martha Gibbs in “All that Glitters is not Gold.” The 
following April, in a dramatic version of Addison’s “Sir Roger de 
Coverley,” produced at the Olympic, Mrs. Stirling undertook the part 
of the Widow. The piece, though interesting, was not successful. After 
fulfilling a short engagement at the Olympic Theatre, she returned to the 
Haymarket, and reappeared there, April 21, 1852, as Fanny, in the first 
performance of Mark Lemon’s play, “‘ Mind Your Own Business.” On 
Saturday, November 20, 1852, first performance at the Haymarket 
Theatre of “Masks and Faces,” Mrs. Stirling played the part of Peg 
Woffington. 

Mrs. Stirling was the original Mrs. Trotter Southdown in ‘T'aylor’s comedy 
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3. 
“ “To Oblige Benson,” first performed at the Olympic, Monday, March 6, 
1854. This piece was an adaptation of “Un Service & Blanchard,” by 
“ MM. Moreau and Delacour. Among other characters assumed by Mrs. 
of Stirling during her long connection with the Olympic the following are de- 
“ serving of being specially mentioned—viz., Lady Teazle (June 22, 1855) ; 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, in the comedietta of “The Tragedy Queen” (May, 1856) ; 
“ Miss Dorrillon, in Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy “ Wives as they Were and 
. Maids as they Are” (the same month) ; Mrs. Levenson, in Mr. A. C. 
se Troughton’s “ Leading Strings” (first performed October 19, 1857). In 
. February, 1857, at the Lyceum Theatre, Mrs. Stirling played the leading 
- female role, first performance of Mr. Tom Taylor’s play “ A Wolf in Sheep’s 
2 Clothing,” an adaptation of Madame Girardin’s “Une Femme qui 
+ déteste son Mari.” At the Olympic, in October, 1858, in a melodrama 
. by Mr. Wilkie Collins, entitled “The Red Vial,” Mrs. Stirling sustained 
; the part of Madame Bergmann. 
y Since 1858 Mrs. Stirling has appeared mostly in the position of a 
Hs star actress in characters in which she had already secured fame, 
. In the spring of 1869 she gave her first dramatic reading in London, 
. consisting of selections from the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” She 
7 then occupied herself principally with this work, and with her duties 
y as Professor of Elocution at the London Academy of Music, but in 
. 1879 returned to the stage, and appeared in Miss Litton’s series of revivals 
) of old plays at the Imperial Theatre, acting Mrs. Hardcastle in “‘ She Stoops 
7 ‘ to Conquer,” Lady Bountiful in “ The Beaux Stratagem,” and Miss Lucretia 
“ E MacTab in “ The Poor Gentleman.” In May, 1880, at the Haymarket 
; Theatre, she played Mrs. Malaprop in “The Rivals,” and in Mr. Henry 
4 | Irving’s revival of “ Romeo and Juliet” at the Lyceum on March 8, 1882, 
ad 4 she acted the Nurse. In December last she appeared as Mrs. Malaprop 
° at the Vaudeville Theatre, where she has again resumed that character, 
y : after impersonating the Marquise in the recent revival of “Caste” at the 
| Haymarket Theatre. 
e 
: If the whole series of Mr. Henry Irving’s farewell performances before 
5 sailing for America be as admirable as that of ‘The Bells,” then the 
e months of June and July, 1883, will be memorable in dramatic annals. 
d That play has never before been performed with such finish and complete- 
e ness : the actor at no time in his career has shown such a complete mastery 
e of his audience. It is literally true that the story of the down-hearted 
t Burgomaster is followed with an interest it never excited before, and Mr. 
r Irving’s Mathias in conception and detail is a vastly better performance 
e than it was when first shown, on Saturday, November 25, 1871. The 
t eagerness to be present at the remaining plays to be performed in London 
1 in anticipation of America is naturally very great indeed. ‘The Lyons 
t Mail” comes next, and will be quickly followed by ‘ Charles the First,” 
a * Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “‘ Eugene Aram,” and “ The Belle’s 
Stratagem.” These revivals will divide with the French plays the interest 
y of the summer theatrical season. Our merry friend, Punch, has treated 
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“ The Bells” rhythmically, and concludes the story of the play with the 
following suggestive thoughts, that will be cordially appreciated :— 


** And when the curtain has rung down, and all the play is o’er, 
The memory of that night, methinks, will live for evermore. 
We see the actor’s earnest face, his agony supreme, 
That thrills us through and through, and holds us breathless in the dream ; 
While in our ears for many a day thereafter certes dwells 
The tintinnabulation of those well-remembered Bells !”’ 


Elliston—the “Great Lessee,” had a curious fondness for small by- 
enterprises, and was actually, to the date of his schedule in bankruptcy, a 
“licensed dealer and chapman” at Leamington—Elliston once had the 
Worcester Theatre. There, on the occasion of his benefit, he announced 
that “a magnificent display of fireworks” would conclude the evening’s 
entertainment ; which display, when the play had been played, and the 
farce finished, a crowded audience presently awaited, with an impatience 
which John Crisp, the unfortunate stage manager, was perfectly powerless 
to mitigate—the pyrotechny to be displayed existing only in the vivid 
imagination of his chief. At last, when the yells had become terrific, and 
nothing less than a demolition row had to be looked for, Robert William 
blandly appeared before the curtain. A deprecatory wave of his white 
hand secured him silence. Then he said: “ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have ready for your amusement a most splendid—she most splendid— 
pyrotechnic exhibition ever beheld in this or any other town in the king- 
dom.” 

Tremendous cheers came in here. The lessee bowed, as sublimely con- 
scious that he had deserved them. “But,” he went on, “ but, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is my duty to inform you that, if the fireworks be exhibited, 
my engineer”’—was there ever a more delightful touch than “ my engineer ?” 
— is of opinion that they will fositively blow the roof off the theatre, such 

,is their strength and magnitude.” Here the audiences began to move un- 
easily. 

“‘ However, ladies and gentlemen, you shall have them!” There was a 
general rising up at this, and cries of “ No, no, Mr. Elliston.” 

“TI have never deceived you, my dear patrons,” the lessee continued, 
“Sand you shall certainly have then! My stage-manager, Mr. Crisp—there 
he is in my private box—will fully corroborate what I say. The fireworks 
will absolutely blow the roof off the theatre. But you shall have them!” 

By this time a decided move in the direction of the street had set in ; 
and it only needed a reiteration of Robert William’s threat that “ they 
should have them” to send his panic-stricken patrons stampeding from the 
house, all crying out with one accord, “No, no, no, Mr. Elliston, no fire- 
works!” “Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in conclusion, “I am happy 
to say I have made arrangements that will in some way make up for your 
disappointment—THE BAND” (which consisted of three wretched fiddlers) 
“‘ will strike up ‘ God Save the King.’” 








